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Eighty-second Convention of The Institute 


HE EIGHTY-SECOND CONVENTION OF THE INSTITUTE will undoubtedly be the 
best-attended A.I.A. Convention which has ever been held. Reservations are al- 


aside. 


Features of the Convention will be a 


tour of the White House reconstruction, 
and seminars on “Planning” and “Lighting and 
Illumination.” Highlighting the Convention will 
be the awarding of the Gold Medal to Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, of England, and the conferring of 


Fellowships at the Annual Dinner on the night of 
May 12. 


The President’s Reception for all registrants will 
be held the evening of May 11, 5:30 to 7:30 at the 
beautiful Shoreham Hotel Terrace Room and on 
the Terrace itself, weather permitting. 

Striking a new note in the practical at Con- 
ventions, a bus tour (optional) of Washington will 
be offered. from 3:00 to 5:00 pe. mM., Thursday, 
May 11, featuring the urban development of the 
City of Washington. This tour will be tied in 
directly with the booklet on the planning of the 
City, which has been written by the Urban Plan- 
ning Committee of the Washington-Metropolitan 
Chapter. The booklet will be given to each regis- 
trant, and after The Convention will go on sale. 


For the first time in recent years, a symposium 


ready coming in rapidly for the 1500 sleeping accommodations that have been set 


Program 

Pre-registration 

Student Aid 

Nominations 

By-laws—Proposed Amendments 


Delegates 
Delegates’ Expenses 

Hotel Reservations .. 
Post-Convention Tours .. 


will be held on the practical affairs of the archi- 
tect’s office, when David C. Baer, Chairman of the 
Committee on Standard Accounting Methods For 
Architects, will lead a discussion on The Institute’s 
Standardized Accounting System on Wednesday, 
May 10. 

Those politics will find it ad- 
visable to be present on the first morning, as one 


interested in 
of the first orders of business will be the placing 
before the Convention of a change in the By-laws 
and in the Charter of he Institute, which will 
permit the addition of two Regional Districts and 
two additional Regional Directors. 

Attention is called to the opportunity to pre- 
register for this Convention, which will save time 
for both the registrant and the registrars. 


Nomination of Officers—Regional Directors 


HE OFFICES to become vacant at the time of the 

82nd Convention are those of President, First 
Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secretary, 
and Treasurer. 
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The regional directorships to become vacant are 
for the Great Lakes, Middle Atlantic, and West- 
ern Mountain Districts. 

An official notice concerning nominations for these 
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offices and the procedure for making them appeared 
in the January 1950 issue of the BULLETIN. 

All nominations received on or before February 
15 are listed below. “The deadline for filing nomi- 
nating petitions is March 31. Any additional 
nominations received will have the same force and 
effect as those here announced : 


For Second Vice-President and Director: 


W alter W. Hook, Charlotte, N. C. 


By members of the Alabama Society of Architects, 


Augusta, Brooklyn, Central Valley of California, Colum- 
bus, Dayton, Florida South, Georgia, Maine, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Northern California, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
yania Society of Architects, South Carolina, Texas Coastal 
Bend, Virginia, and West Virginia Chapters. 


For Director, Middle Atlantic District: 
Cyrus E. Silling, Charleston, W.Va. 
By Baltimore Chapter. 

For Director, Western Mountain District: 


Irving G. Smith, Portland, Ore. 
By the Oregon Chapter. 


Notice of Proposed Amendments of the By-laws 


For SUBMISSION TO THE 1950 CONVENTION 


To the Members of 
The American Institute of Architects: 


No is hereby given that the proposed amendments of the By-laws of The Institute 
K set out hereafter in this notice will be submitted for adoption by the Convention 
of The American Institute of Architects to be held in Washington, D. C., May 10, 


12s 13; 1950): 


This notice is given in accord with Chapter XVI, Article 1, Section 1 of the 


By-laws. 


The amendments are proposed by The Board of Directors or The Executive 


Committee for reasons which are stated. 


Marcu 15, 1950 


Crain W. DitcHy 


Secretary 


Proposed Amendments of By-laws 
To Become Effective Upon Adjournment of the 1950 Convention 


1. ELECTION oF PRESIDENT 


The changes under consideration here are to elect 
a “First Vice President and President-Elect,” who 
will, the year following his election to that office, 
automatically become President. “Thus, he would 
serve one year as President-Elect, and one year as 
President. Another proposed amendment would 
make him ineligible for the office of President for 
two years following his incumbency. ‘This is sub- 
mitted by The Board of Directors. 

The above described proposals involve the fol- 
lowing changes in the By-laws: 

Amend Chapter X, Article 3, to read: 

“Article 3. The First Vice-President and Presi- 
dent-Elect 

“The First Vice-President shall also be the Presi- 


dent-Elect, and upon the completion of the term 
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of office of The President, he shall succeed to the 
office of President of The Institute. He shall 
possess as First Vice-President all the powers and 
shall perform all of the duties of The President 
in the event of the absence of The President or of 
his disability, refusal or failure to act, and shall 
perform the other duties that are properly assigned 
to him by The Board. 


“In the event that, for any casualty, The First 
Vice-President (also President-Elect) succeed to the 
office of President before the end of his term as 
First Vice-President, the time which he may so 
serve as President shall not be counted as a part 
of the term of office to which he would have suc- 
ceeded at the end of the normal term of The Presi- 
dent under whom he shall have served as First 
Vice-President.” 
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Amend Chapter VIII, Article 2, Section 2(d) 
to read: 


“¢ 


(b) A member shall not serve as President more 
than one regular term, and at least two years must 
elapse before an ex-President is again eligible for 
said office.” 


2. Unirep States CitTIzENSHIP As REQUISITE FOR 
INSTITUTE MEMBERSHIP 


The Board of Directors has recommended that 
the By-laws be amended to require United States 
citizenship as a future qualification for Institute 
corporate membership. 

This will involve changing the By-laws as fol- 
lows: 

Amend Chapter II, Article 1, Section 1, “Eligi- 
bility and Qualifications for Corporate Member- 
ship”; subparagraph (a), to read: 

“Every architect who is a citizen of the United 
States and whose legal residence is in the domain 
of The Institute may apply for admission to 
corporate membership.” 


3. “[wo-YEAR REGIONAL DIRECTORSHIPS 


. The 1949 Convention referred to The Board for 
favorable action a request that The Board prepare 
an amendment to the By-laws to change the terms 
of office of Regional Directors from three years to 
two years, and provide that half of each of the 
directorships shall expire every year. 

The following proposed amendment is therefore 
offered for consideration, but with the DISAPPROVAL 
of The Board of Directors. 

Amend Chapter VIII, Article 2, Section 1, para- 
graph (a) to read: 

“The term of office of each officer shall be one 
year; and of each regional director, two years; and 
normally, the terms of one half of the regional 
directors shall expire every year.” 


4. REDISTRICTING OF [HE INSTITUTE 


(To become effective immediately upon adoption 
by the Convention). 

In order to provide for closer contact between 
the members, chapters, state organizations, and The 
Board of Directors, it has been deemed advisable to 
recommend several changes in the composition of 
The Board. 

The Board recommends that the number of Direc- 
tors be increased from the present 15 to a total of 
17, the two new directors being Regional Directors. 
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After long and careful study by the Committee 
on Redistricting of The Institute, under the Chair- 
manship of Regional Director George Cannon 
‘Young, a re-arrangement of certain of the regional 
districts was recommended at a regular meeting of 
The Board of Directors held at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., November 1-3, 1949. At this 
meeting there also was authorized, subject to com- 
pletion of the necessary legal steps of notice and of 
ratification by the 1950 Convention, the increase 
of The Board of Directors from 15 to 17. 

A comparison of the present Regional Districts 
involved in the suggested changes, with the proposed 
new ones to make possible the two new regional 
directorships, follows: 


Present Regional 
Districts 
Western Mountain 


States 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, New 
Alaska 
Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Hawaii, Pacific Possessions 
Texas, ‘Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia 
Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia 


Mexico, 
Sierra-Nevada 
Gulf States 


South Atlantic 


Middle Atlantic 


Proposed Regional 
Districts 
*N orthwest 


States 
Washington, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Alaska 
California, Nevada, Hawaii, 
Pacific Possessions 
Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, 
Colorado, Wyoming 
‘Texas 


Sierra-Nevada 
Western Mountain 


*Texas 
Gulf States Arkansas, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Alabama 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia 

North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida 


Middle Atlantic 


South Atlantic 


(*) Suggested names of new Regional Districts. 
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To make the redistricting effective, the following 
changes in the By-laws are necessary: 

Change Chapter VIII, Article 1, to read: 

“Section 1. Directors. 

“(a) The number of directors shall be not less 
than fifteen nor more than twenty-seven. 
Until otherwise ordered by The Board, 
there shall be seventeen directors who, 
jointly, shall constitute and be ‘The 
Board of Directors of The Institute, 
herein called “Che Board.’ 

Every director of The Institute shall be a 
corporate member of The Institute, and 


“(b) 


one director shall be a resident of the 
State of New York. 
The Board shall consist of the regional 
directors and the officer-directors.” 
Change the first sentence of Chapter IV, Article 
1, Section 2, to read: 
“The Board shall establish twelve regional dis- 
tricts, each of which shall comprise the territory of 


“(d) 


one or more states.” 

Change Chapter VIII, Article 2, Section 1, para- 
graph (a), to read: 

“(a) The term of office of each officer shall be 
one year and of each regional director three years; 
provided, that the terms of office of four regional 
directors shall expire normally each year.” 

Change Chapter VIII, Article 5, Section 4, 
“Quorum of The Board’’ to read: 

“Not less than a majority of the entire member- 
ship of ‘The Board shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business; provided, that six or 
more of said majority shall be regional directors. 


In the absence of a quorum, those directors present 
may adjourn the meeting from day to day, or to a 
later day.” 


5. CLARIFYING AMENDMENT REGARDING 
CHAPTERS 

Counsel has advised of an inconsistency in the 
language of the By-laws, with respect to the organi- 
zation of Chapters. He has suggested the follow- 
ing amendment, which The Executive Committee 
has recommended to the Convention: 

Amend Chapter V, Article 1, Section 1, para- 
graph (a) to read: 

“The Institute shall function in local areas or 
on a state-wide basis through organizations known 
as chapters, which shall be non-profit membership 
associations or other types of non-profit organizations, 
the objects and purposes of which shall be sub- 
stantially identical with those of The Institute and 
the jurisdiction of each of which shall be confined to 
the territory assigned to it by The Board.” 


6. CHANGES IN DISCIPLINARY ACTION AND 
PROCEDURE 


Notice is hereby given that Chapter XIV of the 
By-laws will be the subject of possible amendment 
The 
amendments, which are still to be reviewed in the 
pre-convention meeting of The Board of Directors, 
will deal with greater participation of the chapters 
in disciplinary proceedings, and a secondary ques- 
tion as to whether or not disciplinary action shall 
be limited to expulsion. 


and extensive discussion at the Convention. 


Delegates are requested to 
review and become familiar with Chapter XIV in 
order to participate in the Convention discussion. 


Notice to Chapters 


A RECOMMENDED by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions at the 1948 Convention, the following 
procedure has become standard for the introduc- 
tion of resolutions at the Convention. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions offered by The Board of Directors 
will be printed in The Board’s Report and moved 
for adoption when the relevant section of that re- 
port is before the Convention. 

Any resolutions, or statements of fact or opinion, 
having to do with matters touched upon in The 
Board’s Report, or in a committee report, shall be 
offered from the floor when the relevant section of 
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The Board’s Report, or a committee report, is 
under discussion. 


Resolutions by Others; and New Business 


Resolutions concerning matters of covered in 
‘The Board’s Report, or in committee reports, or re- 
quests for opportunity to present items of new busi- 
ness, must be presented to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions for its consideration and action before 6:00 
P. M. on Friday, May 12—provided that an excep- 
tion to this rule may be made by unanimous consent 
of the Convention. 

A rule to this effect will be offered for adoption 
at the morning session on Wednesday, May 10. 
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Notice of Number of Delegates Authorized for the 
1950 Convention 


MAY 10, 11, 12, 13,:1959—WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE Secretary hereby gives notice to the members 

of each chapter of the number of member dele- 
gates they are entitled to have represent them, and 
the total number of votes they are entitled to have 
cast for them, at the 1950 Convention of The 
American Institute of Architects to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 10, 11, 12, 13, 1950 and gives 
notice to each state organization of the number of 
delegates it is entitled to have represent it, and the 
number of votes each of the state organizations is 
entitled to have cast for it, at the said meeting. 
Number of delegates and votes will be adjusted as 
of April 10, 1950. 

The number of member delegates and the total 
number of votes in each case are based on the number 
of members of the chapter who are in good standing, 
according to the records in the office of The Secre- 
tary on February 16, 1950. 

Each state organization chartered as such by The 
Institute may be represented by one state delegate, 
who shall be a corporate member of The Institute. 


ExLectinc MEMBER AND STATE DELEGATES 


Electing delegates is an important duty of mem- 
bership in The Institute, for both member and state 
delegates are in effect the proxies of the members, 
authorized to act for them at Institute meetings. 
Member delegates represent the individual members 
of The Institute and not its chapters, whereas state 
delegates represent their organizations and not the 
individual members of their organizations. Conse- 
quently the methods of electing them are not the 
same. 

Appointments of member delegates by chapter ex- 
ecutive committees and assumptions of delegateships 
by officers of chapters, ex officio in any manner, 
do not constitute an election by members. 

The secretary or the president of the chapter must 
certify the election of the member delegates, certify- 
ing them in the order of their election up to the full 
number that are entitled to be accredited to repre- 
sent the members of the chapter. Each certification 
will be on a card obtained from The Secretary of 
The Institute and each elected delegate must present 
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his certification card to the Credentials Committee 
at the convention. 

A member delegate cannot transfer his certifi- 
cation to any other delegate or member nor transfer 
his right to vote to any other delegate. 

The Institute, by providing the following proce- 
dures, has assured the members of each chapter who 
are entitled to be represented at a meeting that they 
may be so represented under any circumstances that 
may arise: 


(a) If only one member delegate from a chapter 
is accredited to the meeting he will be accredited 
to cast the total number of votes that the members 
of the chapter are entitled to have cast for them; 


(b) If the members of a chapter cannot be rep- 
resented at the meeting by one of themselves duly 
elected a member delegate, then they may be repre- 
sented by a member delegate from another chapter, 
who may cast the total number of votes which the 
members of that chapter are entitled to have cast for 
them; provided, that such other member delegate 
has been duly elected for that purpose by the chap- 
ter members and his election has been duly certified 
by the secretary or the president of the chapter. 


Crair W. DitcHy 
Secretary 


Tus TABLE as OF Fresruary 16, 1950 


Column 1 Column 2 


Number of Member Dele- 
rates entitled to be elected 
by the members of each 
ehapter. This is also the 
‘otal number of votes that 
may be cast for the members 
of each chapter named. 


Calculations as of Feb. 16 


NAMES OF CHAPTERS 
BY STATES 


Alabama 


Alabama Soc. of Architects 


Arizona 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


Arkansas 
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Column 1 | Column 2 Column 1 Column 2 
California New. Orleans)... eens 7 
Central Valley Chapter of IN ont yt Out1 Sttel 1a alesse arse ee eer ease 3 
Californias ee eee ee 5 Or 
Beast) Bialy © :.25.ssccscsss eiecen tease eer 6 3 P 
Northern Calitomniae sie ee 13 Maine ----eeeeneeeeeneses scene eeeenncecncneccentecnates 
alsaden'an ee eon ees ees ee ee : i Maryland 
San Diego BGECE CUS ICC. hoo Oe Coase CU Gea ee 6 Baltiinore sc ee ee eee 9 
SanwloaquinvoteGalitonnial we = Lh PAT at Oe ae 
Sain tag Dalit aan tere eens ere eee ee 2 Massachusetts 
SouthernmC@alitorniay sees ee 18 WMiaseachG cette a ee 16 
Colorado Michigan 
Colonad of ete ee eee ee 6 etn 19 
Connecticut Saginaw aVialley tee eee ee aes 3 
CBieckinnt i Pee ees 8 Western) eit bio alr a 
Delaware Minnesota 
Welawiart es cetitectans oe nbh Rater eee 4 Doubt nance eee nce ceeeeteneeeen 2 
IVAri in ia ea Otis eee eens ee eee 6 
District of Columbia Aiinnesota tae ae 2 
Washington-Metropolitan 2... 13 Ste Ria al rrers oe et ee ee 4 
Florida Mississippi 
Daytona beachwehlOnrda: eee 2 IMETSSISSI/p Pigye st) ee ee eens 6 
Pelomicdiam Ce iat tall geste eee ee 4 Mi ; 
RulordiaaiNon theese cera ee 6 ne Cj 
Florida North Central ..cc:cscececne- 2 ae BS ee aan asec ease NA U 
Blovida-South, Sars Lee oo ee 8 plied ater oes SRO 8 ? 
BiallmicB ee achy eotatn este. eke tc er ce ene ae 3 Montana 
Georgia Mion tana), (oot t cs ot eee ee 3 
CC Cre ee oe ete 1 Apt 
(Ge GE TAT mere, A see eee F 9 : Bt oe 
TER AGCOnetA Trae ek ree a 2 Nebraska Architects Association ........ 5 
Territory of Hawai Wevada 
(Daly: cali ere ctr eee ne ee ate ee ee 5 Nevada sees ceoeeeeeteeteesceceeeteeein 2 
ahs New Hampshire 
In territory of Utah and Spokane New Hampshire 0.0.0.0 3 
UNENIORS ays csc eeris eet then Seckncetomcosercte = New Jersey 
Tenis New) Jersey /c2 2 eee oe 10 
CentralellinGts us. ee poe re 6 Nits. Wientre 
Chicalc ors Set ee eee ee 22 : : 
News Vlexicoy 25-2 4 = eee ee 
Southennesl inorseere ee eee 2 vt es 4 
; ; N York 
Indiana se oe 5 
Indiana Soc. of Architects .................- 9 ea ile) 0 ae Oke Oe a ‘ 
Towa Brooklyn g 
Lucie! Vel ce nse annt ake Sees eae 6 Buttalo=Western IN Yiqu eee 7 
CentsalliNewe VOrnkea. eens 9 
Kansas Kong. Island *Societyaees sae =e 5 
KEATS A Seed hea cate ee te ee ee 7 News York 25 ee ee ee cal 
: QUGenisi..5. Soe eee Se, cd ken 4 
Kentucky Staten Island Society o 
IRE MU Cy eee ee et eee ae ee 6 AE CHILE Cis, Weer ec een oe ee 2 
ees Westchestery ck2%. a ee es ee 8 
Batons hROug cmc ee North Carolina 
Centrale vo uisianames eee eee North Carolinictec: sees ane 9 
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Column 1 Column 2 Column 1 


Column 2 
North Dakota Utah 
In territory of Minnesota Uitalhiaee ee tales ane iei WG cir Nite 6 
GUNG Wii Gie fo 2e 2 ea 2 ee ee Se eee ee —_ 
; Vermont 
Ohio ssa : 
Bue : Vermont Association of Architects .... 2, 
G@iNcim nati et Meee Re te: 7 
Cleveland meneter re ete Meek 10 Virginia 
(Columibirseremre a ee tat kee od Se 7 Wingintavaies: a, Peta eee oe Aha tlh/ ee 9 
TODEEINAWOT NY) 58 beets ae sere RN 6 
Basten Ohio per teen. ee e teee 5 Washington 
POMC AOS seer cance ta i ee. Shoe - Siok anes. eee eens weed eer 3 
Ohihoiwa Washino tons tatcmss=ss as eaten 10 
DUSTING TTC or os AIRS fie ere ee 7 West Virginia 
Oregon WiesthiVainge lillian sess eas Sees 5 
Ore BOM anne eee ceecneetteeeeteeeettcttee 8 Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania Wisconsin Architects’ Association ...... 9 
Pennsylvania Society of Architects .... 39 ; 
Wentraleware LOAN tres 2008. Tee 7 Wyoming 
DN od Sie Bete al 2S) 5 ee ee 3 [WivOni 7 Meno he ees sen we ie 2 
UNTO Viepibva SOA feces. meses on oes Sole 2 es 
thiladel phiaw SAG ees 17 TOLLS coer ah ee Ge 630 
[2rgeasoyeneted ne LekC Va, aaa ssee aes eee ee 10 
Rhode Island 
muede BS 5 Column 1 Column 2 
South Carolina Number of State Delegates 
Sort nw Can ORIN a ge see ee te 6 entitled to be elected by the 
NAMES OF state organization. This is 
ran a hote STATE ORGANIZATIONS also the total number of 


votes that may be cast for 
the members of each state 


In territory of Minnesota Chapter... — Giparinwion abet 


Tennessee eke 
State Organizations 
WINCTINESSE Chere tes ete eee sees eee te, 9 : 
California Council of Architects........ 1 
Texas Florida Association of Architects........ 1 
Wemntraleieasye se fens eee Oo 5 Architects Association of Illinois........ 1 
TD ENING Bees et ee eae erate 6 Louisiana Architects Association........ 1 
TES ARGV octet eet ee eee eee Sane 1 Michigan Society of Architects............ 1 
Tpvorive, Wyuaher diy, ogee See ee nN a Rae 5 Minnesota Society of Architects........ 1 
LO UISTO Te este eee eee ac the eth 11 Missouri Association of Architects.... 1 
MeexasuCoastal: Bend) 2-5 .21.---c5<-----2--- 2 New York State Association of 
ikexasmbanhandles 22:5 ec ened 3 MANTC DL ECCES Wee ooo ree ee 1 
WV ES teMIne aS) eter eee hoe eee 6 Architects Society of Ohio.................. 1 


Delegates to Convention 


Chapters are requested to send their lists of delegates to The Octagon as rapidly as such lists are 
completed. It helps materially in the work of the Credentials Committee to have the names of the dele- 
gates in advance. 

Please remember that this Convention will welcome not only the delegates, but also every corporate 
member who can attend. Members who are not delegates are privileged to offer motions, present resolu- 
tions, and participate in all discussions, but may vote only on questions recording the sense of the meeting. 

All architects, draftsmen, and students, irrespective of Institute affiliation, and all guests are cordi- 
ally invited to be present at all meetings and social functions of the Convention. 
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Institute to Pay Half of Transportation Expenses of One 
Delegate per Chapter 


IDED BY an increased budget appropriation, The 
Institute will this year pay one-half of the 
round-trip transportation expenses of one delegate 
from each chapter. The chart below indicates the 
exact amount which each chapter can claim if it 
meets the conditions described. 

It should be emphasized that the purpose of this 
plan is to enable the more distant chapters to send at 
least one delegate to the Convention; the plan is 
extended to all chapters except those close to the 
Convention city. 

The payment of the sum indicated below, to each 
chapter, is based upon the chapter’s matching that 
sum with an equivalent payment to at least one 
delegate of the chapter. 

While the payment by The Institute is made to 
the chapter, this is done only as a matter of record 


and to simplify operations. The sum advanced by 
The Institute must be paid to the delegate or dele- 
gates by the chapter (in addition to the “matching 
sum” already paid by the chapter). 

Thus, for example, the Chicago Chapter Secre- 
tary will certify to The Institute that “at least 
$43.99 has been paid by that Chapter to its delegate 
or delegates to the 1950 Convention.” It requests 
that the indicated sum ($43.99) be paid to it by 
The Institute, which is done, and then the Chapter 
in turn distributes that amount to the delegate or 
delegates. 


When the round-trip transportation costs (first 
class) from chapter headquarters to the Convention 
city are less than $25, that chapter is not included 
in this Equalization Plan. 


SCHEDULE OF REIMBURSEMENTS 


(Shown by cities of Chapter headquarters) 


ALABAMA GEORGIA 
Birmingham: ses 22 37.03 ASU Stas es 
nee at Atlanta, Serta. 
= Savialnalhceee 
BIMUCSON gees ee aoe eee ee 105.43 

Hawa 
ARKANSAS Honolulu 2-2... 
Bly thievall lemon ee ee 44.51 

ILLINOIS 
CALIFORNIA ; 

Reorniae 2s. 
Saenaimentomeeteeen eee 126.82 Chicaco m2 soe 
Oakland es ee ae 126.82 Ghirone ees 
SanweEnanciscomessae sees 126.82 
Pasadena. = sas 126.82 INDIANA 
Sana Dicey Ou sas eee ee 126.82 Indianapolis ...... 
Hresno see: .2eo = oe ees eee 126.82 en 
Santaeh ar pada 126.82 een nn 
ose Angeless sere. = ene 126.82 vial Setcince 

KANSAS 
COLORADO 

Mianhvattainmeee 
Den yeristen nee ene oe 87.06 
Cc KENTUCKY 

ONNECTICUT : 

are Or GNe seer: oe ee 23.81 DeriPero Rit ad ay 
ee LouISIANA 
Daytona Beach .................... 42.55 eho Rouge fing 

Alexandria. .......... 
S ap lgeten:s DLT ous 48.68 N Orl 
acslasonyalle 20s 37.26 ae Seaeeke c: 
dtallahacseen-. seen wees 41.52 pape Aa ac 
NitannttgecMe bee oe. Ores 53.88 MAINE 
allmoi e ach manera ee 50.78 Portland sae 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
eS eer 26.86 BostOnt:. es ee ee 32.89 
Siti ee ary, 30.73 
Bion oe 30.02 MICHIGAN 
Dettoits»...e3 eee 34.70 
Sapinaw Se ee 40.02 
eee 299.32 Grand Rapids. eee ok 
MINNESOTA 
Suan 50.46 Dulath ee2-28 Se oe eee ee a) 
5 Pe nates 43.99 Minneapolis) acess eee Gi 
ope ae Stee 49.22 Rochéestér,.. = oe ee 59.63 
St. Pauls 222i eee 61.33 
Bo acieatbe 4) 38.76 MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson ese ie eee 48.13 
Athen Sanraee eh 56.82 
MIssourt 
KansasiCitye = eee 62.45 
Ree Ret ad, 65.52 Sty pO UG see ee eS (JES 
MonTANA 
Mies ees oe 32.18 Billin gsi ve. 6.56, 20 et ee 7S 
NEBRASKA 
sea Same a RY Grand sland eee eee Oe 
Phat Ee ROR, 66.87 
ese 52.64 NEVADA 
Dera ey 57.10 Reno p.c2 eee eee eel DON 
New HAMPSHIRE 
PAs St homes 37.10 Poxrtsimouthepete eee 35.92 
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NEw JERSEY Dayton tae ces Bene © 32.55 Dallas Ss hs eet es 64.11 
Dlizabethweet ees 15.59 PNT CCy meee s et eee eee 23.55 ESP as0pe eee cere ees 91.43 
Poledogeteer ers ee Ae 2 
<a Vee 29.04 OTC V\V Otte ee ere 65.15 

Onan oah FIOUuSto neat eee eee ee 67.68 
Santas h egies eee ck eres dy 94.02 isles eae Corpuse Chis tines ae $3.35 
NET Cee eae heey eS ‘ Eubbock282. "ae es 85.62 
re oat OREGON SanieAntonie se ee 74.58 
IBTONn eee ee 15.59 Bogtlands 0.3. <n 1coneeeete 127.46 UTAH 
ee tee In BEE 7 15.59 PENNSYLVANIA Sall tala ex © ity tee nee 106.78 
UE ALO tapers rant Onc ok 26.08 on eee 
Pee Batis ie iB ay Cle rete reece 14.95 VERMONT 
Hemp ade 23.96 CN BGS oa eet gers ee 25.85 RastalDOnse tee eee eee 30.62 
Bits bro hee nee 18.92 
ING Wap ORK epee cot tec 15.59 WASHINGTON 
ola Shan oy eet oe Pa ie 23.57 RHODE IsLAND Seokan 116.04 
Statem island 6s 16.59 Providence Niet ae Gerunn, ae \ 
ph co ts 28.10 : 
Sica ee ee ae Séatthe geese ce eee 127.46 
SOUTH CAROLINA ; 
NortH CAROLINA . Mae ee 
Columbia. sess es 23.06 Barrmont sae eee ee 17.67 
Charlotte: = 2.2 - eter. 18.43 
‘TENNESSEE WISCONSIN 
OHIO : 
ete : I emp Lis aeseees ee ee ee 44.51 Greeny Bay qua ea eee 54.63 
Gimcinnatigess = = seed 32.35 
Glevelai dus een ee hs S- 25.76 ‘TEXAS WYOMING 
WolumbuSy se. ee 29.50 JONUENOQOL ‘Six acacoeereceeee: wee ee 74.58 Cheyenne see eee ee 82.17 


Student Perrenidance at the 1950 Convention 


s during the past three years, The Institute 

has again this year appropriated $1,000 for 

the purpose of helping students from colleges within 

a reasonable distance from the Convention city, to 
attend the 1950 Convention. 

The schools which have been selected by the 
National Architectural Accrediting Board to par- 
ticipate in this year’s plan are: Carnegie Tech, Co- 
lumbia University, North Carolina State College, 
Pennsylvania State College, Pratt Institute, Prince- 
ton University, University of Pennsylvania, Uni- 


versity of Virginia and Viginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. Catholic University, being in Washington, is 
not in the list of participants. 

All students from architectural schools, and all 
those interested in architecture are invited to at- 
tend. There is no registration fee for students, but 
they will be charged the regular rates for tickets 
to various events. 

Plans are being made by the host chapter to ar- 
range for sleeping accommodations for students, at 
a greatly reduced rate. 


Program of 82nd Convention 


Tuesday, May 9 
3:00 p. m.—Registration Opens 


Wednesday, May 10 
9:30 a. m—Opening Addresses 
Awards 
Symposium on “Planning” 


—Inspection of White House Reno- 
vation Project 


‘Noon 
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2:00 p. m.—Symposium—“‘Physical Factors in 

(alternate) Planning” 

2:00 p. m.—Symposium—“Standard Account- 

(alternate) ing System” 

3:45 p. m—Symposium—“Light and [llumina- 
tion—Daylighting” 

8:00 p.m.—Open Forum for Discussion of 

Chapter Problems 

8:00 p. m.—Students’ Forum 

(alternate) 


(alternate) 
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Thursday, May 11 
9:00 a. m.—Business Session 
12:15 p. m.—(Luncheon Session) 
Symposium—‘‘Planning — Decen- 
tralization”’ 
3:00 p. m.—Symposium—“Light and Illumina- 
tion—Designing with Light” 
3:00 p. m.—(Optional) Bus Tour—“The Ur- 
ban Planning of Washington” 
5:30 to 7:30 p. m.—President’s Reception 
(Shoreham Hotel) 
8:30 p. m.—Discussion Groups 


a. Symposium—‘Planning” 


b. Symposium—‘“Lighting and 
Illumination” 

c. Special Symposium — “Hos- 
pitals”’ 


Friday, May 12 
9:00 a. m.—Business Session 
12:15 p. m.—Luncheon Session with Joint Com- 
mittee of National Capital 


Symposium— ‘Planning — Urban 
Redevelopment and 
Development”’ 

“The Position of the 
Architect in Urban 
Planning” 


3:00 p. m—Symposium—‘Light and I]lumina- 
tion—Schools” 
—Hospitals” 
—Stores”’ 
7:30 p. m.—Annual Dinner 
Conferring of Fellowships 
Presentation of Gold Medal 


Saturday, May 13 
9:30 a. m.—Symposium—‘Planning—Regional 
Planning in Smaller Communi- 
ties” 
Remarks by Student Delegates 
Business Session 
Report of ‘Tellers — Announce- 
ments of Elections 
1:00 p. m—Adjournment 


1:30 p. m.—Post-Convention Tour to Bermuda 
3:00 p. m.—vTours of Washington 


Sunday, May 14 


Post-Convention ‘Tours to Wil- 
liamsburg; and to Charlottesville 
and Natural Bridge. 

(Tour to Bermuda begins Satur- 
day, May 13) 


Post-Convention [Tours 


HE FOLLOWING are summaries of the itineraries 

of the Post-Convention Tours offered follow- 
ing the 1950 Convention, under the direction of the 
United States Travel Agency: 


“Option A’’—Five-day air cruise 
to Bermuda 
Cost—$217.50, plus taxes—all-expense tour 


Saturday, May 13—Leave Washington by 
4-engine transport. Dinner served aloft. Arrive 
Bermuda in evening and transfer to Elbow Beach 
Surf Club, where rooms, with bath, on American 
Plan are provided. 

Sunday, May 14—Free for independent activities 
—golf, bathing, bicycling. Candlelight supper. 

Monday, May 15—Carriage ride to leading 
points of interest, with tickets provided by hotel. 
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Visit 
Crystal Caves, Lilly Perfume Factory; return to 
hotel for evening dancing. 

Tuesday, May 16—Morning free. Afternoon: 
Carriage drive to the Cambridge Bridges, where 
tea will be served. See Gibb’s Hill Lighthouse. 

Wednesday, May 17—Morning free. After 
luncheon, return to airport for departure to Wash- 
ington, D. C. Dinner served aloft. 


“Option B’’—Eight-day air cruise 
to Bermuda 
Cost—$267.50, plus taxes—all-expense tour 


Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday—as above. 
Wednesday, May 17—Morning free; afternoon 
cruise by Navy launch through the islands. 
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Thursday, May 18—Free for independent activi- 
ties. 

Friday, May 19—Morning free; afternoon trip 
in glass-bottom boats to view the wonders of the 
sub-marine life. 

Saturday, May 19—After breakfast, leave hotel 
for airport and return to Washington. 


“Option C’’—Trip to Colonial 
Williamsburg 


Cost—$39.50 (all expenses) if staying at The Lodge 
at Williamsburg; $49.50 (all expenses) if stay- 
ing at The Inn at Williamsburg 


Sunday, May 14—Tour by de-luxe reclining- 
chair motor coaches through Northern Virginia via 
Richmond to Williamsburg, the Rockefeller-restored 
Colonial capital of Virginia. Visit the various well- 
known buildings with special guide. 

Monday, May 15—Tour through Jamestown, 
site of first permanent English settlement in North 
America; thence to Yorktown where Revolutionary 
War ended. Return to Washington late in after- 
noon. 


“Option D’’—Tour to Natural 
Bridge, Monticello and Ashlawn 
Cost—$49.50 (all expenses) + 


Sunday, May 14—Special motor coaches with 
reclining armchair. Drive along Skyline Drive in 
Shenandoah National Park. Luncheon atop Skyline 
Drive. In the evening arrive at Natural Bridge for 
overnight stay. Special showing with night illumi- 
nation of famous drama representing the creation 
of the world. 

Monday, May 15—Drive through University of 
Virginia to Monticello, Jefferson’s home; then to 
Ashlawn, the home of James Monroe. 
afternoon to Washington, D. C. 


Return late 


Information concerning all of the foregoing tours 
is being prepared in a separate leaflet which is to 
be distributed within a few days to all members of 
The Institute. If you do not receive your copy of 
that leaflet, or if you wish information or reserva- 
tions, please write to the U. S. Travel Agency, 
John E. Smith, President, 807 Fifteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


ARBITRATION PROCEDURE 


HE NEW Form of Arbitration Procedure has 
been revised after consultation between Mr. 
William Stanley Parker, Chairman of The Insti- 


tute’s Committee on Contract Documents and of- 


ficials of The American Arbitration Association. 

Copies of the revised document, which gives a 
detailed schedule of costs of arbitration, are avail- 
able upon request, without charge. 


Increase in Price of Standardized Accounting System 


HE PRICE originally established for the Account- 
ing Systems have proven to be inadequate 
Therefore, this is notice that an increase in the 
price of Offer No. I will be effective for orders 


mailed after April 15, 1950. The new price on 
Offer No. I will be $47.50. 

Increases in some of the other prices are now 
under consideration. 


WARNING! 


EpoRTS have been received from Institute mem- 
bers and other sources, of solicitation of sub- 
scriptions for architectural magazines by an un- 
authorized solicitor, who, so far, has not processed 
the subscriptions to the point of delivery. Opera- 
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tions, so far as known here, have centered in the 
area of Wisconsin and Illinois. Oi 

Members are cautioned not to subscribe to 
magazines through casual solicitors, unless they 
produce proper identification. 
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Advertising by Architects 


HE MANNER AND DEGREE of seeking or pro- 
Hf fesnee publicity for the architect has been the 
subject of a great deal of study, controversy and 
misunderstanding within The Institute. In the last 
decade there has been a steady sharpening of the 
line between what The Board of Directors considers 
normal professional publicity, such as a newspaper 
note or spread concerning a new building in which 
the architect is mentioned, published in the general 
columns of the newspaper, as news as such, on the 
one hand, and what The Board considers as abnormal 
or undesirable publicity, on the other hand, such 
as expensive brochures the cost of which is generally 
underwritten through advertisements secured from 


contractors or material men interested in a specific 
structure. 

Lately, there has developed in certain parts of the 
country an increased use of card inserts by archi- 
tects in various trade and professional publications, 
particularly those devoted to specialty buildings. 


The use of such business cards by architects in 
any publication is regarded by The Board of Direc- 
tors as in violation of the Ethical Standards of 
Practice and as another form of undesirable pub- 
licity. Attention is here called to this practice of 
publishing architects’ cards, with the request that 
members of The Institute desist from it. 


A REpoRT BY THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE OF THE INSTITUTE TO THE 
NoveMBER, 1949, MertTinGc oF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE has been asked to 

make a study of ‘the subject of “Advertising by 
Architects,” and to submit its recommendations to 
this meeting of The Board of Directors. 

Files dating many years back have been studied 
by the Committee. Throughout the entire study 
runs a current of dissatisfaction by some members 
with whatever policy on advertising may have been 
in effect at any particular time. (Editor’s note: 
This is in contrast to other “commandments” of the 
Standards, which have encountered 
opposition. ) 

The following briefed record of actions by Con- 
ventions, Boards 


offered. 


insignificant 


and Executive Committees is 


1918—Convention action condemned the issuance 
by an architect of a monograph of his work 
as tending to lower the dignity and stand- 
ing of the profession. 

1920—Board of Directors’ action was that it was 
the sense of the meeting that the propriety of 
using this publication depended entirely upon 
the conditions of the case and good taste of 
the architect. 

1922—Board of Directors’ action was that such 
practice was reprehensible and that the Com- 
mittee on Practice consider amending the 
Code of Ethics to prevent same. 

1923—Board reported to the Convention in a 
lengthy report that there is no legitimate ad- 
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vertising value in such publications; that 
advertisers take space solely because disin- 
clined to refuse on account of unfavorable 
reaction by the architect; that this practice is 
vicious in its results; that it is substantially 
in violation of the Circular of Advice, which 
was adopted by the 1918 Convention. This 
report stated that this action was overlooked 
in reprinting the document in 1918 and was 
now reapproved and would appear in the 
new edition now to be printed. 
1930—Board action directed that a paper, by Abram 
Garfield, on the subject of monographs sup- 
ported by advertising be published (so pub- 
lished in December, 1930 Octagon) with en- 
dorsement of The Board. This excellent 
article recognized the desires of architects 
for publicity to be perfectly proper but 
pointed out the futility of any gain to an 
architect by advertising. The article ended 
with the following worthy statement: - 
“Achievement and success will bring about 
desirable personal publicity but personal pub- 
licity may hardly be depended upon to bring 
about achievement and success.”” The Ju- 
diciary Committee recommends this article 
for study or re-publication. 
At this Board meeting a member was repri- 
manded for taking part in the publication 
being discussed. "The Board resolved that 
a statement be sent to all members stating 
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that The Board intended to deal severely 
with any new such violations of the Code. 

1931—Executive Committee resolution was that a 
prima facie case of violation of the Prin- 
ciples of Practice was established whenever 
a publication of a monograph of an archi- 
tect’s work contained advertising by contrac- 
tors, etc., and that this applies also to cases 
where the works of two or more architects 
have been combined in the same volume. 

1934—Executive Committee resolution was that it 
sees no reason to change long-established 
position, etc., that the architect “will not 
take part or give any assistance in obtain- 
ing advertisements or other support towards 
meeting the expense of any publication illus- 
trating his work.” 

1938—Board expressed opinion similar to that of 
1934 above. 

1939—Board resolution was that, pending the issu- 
ance of any further statements by The 
Board, future inquiries concerning ethics of 
such monographs would be answered by the 
submission of above recent statements of 
The Board. 
The files for the year 1940 contain scores of 
letters and opinions, and perusal of same left 
your Committee quite confused as to just 
what was being decided. Distribution among 
the members of the disciplinary action taken 
against an architect for authorizing a mono- 
graph of his works in this magazine caused 
many architects who contemplated similar 
publication to write to The Octagon asking 
advice and if they would also be subject to 
disciplinary action. Mr. Kemper, President 
Shreve, Secretary Ingham, Mr. Sinkler of 
the Committee on Practice, and many mem- 
bers had a busy year writing their opinions to 
each other. The result of all the discussion 
was a Board Resolution which reiterated “the 
often-declared policy, etc.,” and stated that 
an architect taking part in such publication 
“may not be acting to the best interests of the 
profession and The Institute and therefore 
may be subject to charges of unprofessional 
conduct,” and further resolved that in every 
such case The Board deemed warranting its 
action, it instruct The Secretary to bring a 
charge of unprofessional conduct. 
The Board also adopted a document entitled 
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“Publication of Architects’ Works” as an 
official statement of The Institute. This 
document is quite long and may be useful 
for study. 

1941—Executive Committee Action—“Resolved, 
That The Executive Committee recommend 
to The Board that action be taken to 
eliminate from the Standards of Practice and 
from the interpretations thereof any pro- 
visions which make it “unprofessional con- 
duct,” and therefore subject to discipline, 
for a corporate member to permit the use of 
illustrations of his work in publications sup- 
ported in whole or in part by advertising, 
and that in lieu of such provision the Stand- 
ards and interpretations thereof should state 
that such practice is disapproved and unde- 
sirable. 

1942—T he Board, by Resolution, adopted the above 
1941 recommended action in similar form. 

The Standards of Practice at present, as adopted 
at the Houston Convention, March, 1949, asserts 
the following in Paragraph 8 of the Mandatory 
Rules of The Institute. 

“An architect shall not use exaggerated, mislead- 
ing, self laudatory publicity, and/or paid advertis- 
ing. Factual statements with or without illustra- 
tions pertaining to an architect’s professional activi- 
ties made by himself or by others for him, such as 
public relations counsel, may be made in the public 
press, radio, television, or other media. “Their tenor 
shall be dignified to the end that knowledge of the 
architect’s function in society and the standing of 
the profession as a whole shall be advanced rather 
than that mere personal aggrandisement of the in- 
dividual may be achieved. 

“An architect shall not take part, nor give as- 
sistance in obtaining advertisements or other sup- 
port toward meeting the expense of any publication 
illustrating his works, nor shall he permit others to 
solicit such advertising or other support in his 
name.” 

The only conclusion your Committee can come to 
from the above review of past history is that it is 
useless to try to effectively enforce compliance with 
the intent of the Standards. Disciplinary action 
against a few members, while permitting other 
offenders to go undisciplined for the same offense, 
because no action has been brought against them, 
would do great harm to our organization. If the 
Standards mean what they say then action should 
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be taken against every offender. Contemplation of 
the havoc this action would create in our ranks leads 
your Committee to the conclusion that such action 
would not be realistic or a recognition of the facts. 


Therefore, the Judiciary Committee recommends 
to The Board that action similar to the 1941 and 
1942 Resolutions be adopted—‘“that The Board 
recommend amendment of the Standards of Pro- 
fesional Practice to eliminate any provisions which 
make it unprofessional conduct, and therefore sub- 
ject to discipline, for a corporate member to permit 
the use of illustrations of his work in publications 
supported by advertising, or the publication of a 
business card, and in lieu thereof the Standards 
should state that such practice is disapproved and 
undesirable.”’ 

The Judiciary Committee also recommends that 
this action be incorporated into an amendment to 
the Standards of Professional Practice and sub- 


mitted to the next Annual Meeting of The Insti- 
tute. 

The Judiciary Committee suggests that consid- 
eration be given to the possibility that it would be 
desirable that some control should be maintained 
over such disapproved and undesirable practice. It 
is suggested that it could be mandatory that such 
publications must be submitted to the local Chapter 
Committee on Practice or the Chapter Executive 
Committee for approval. 

Respectfully submitted by 
The Judiciary Committee, A.I.A. 
Wixpur H. Tusver 
James H. MiTcHELL 
ALLAN H. NEAL, Chairman 
October 24, 1949 


(The action recommended above by the Judiciary 
Committee was not taken by The Board of Direc- 
tors.) 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS OF BOARD MEMBERS TO 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


October 24, 1949 


“Tt is my contention that so long as you do not 
hurt another architect’s practice or say anything 
in your space other than to announce your profes- 
sion, you are doing no other architect any harm. 
It certainly doesn’t seem undignified. If we really 
want to be consistent on this ‘dignified’ idea, why 
don’t we make it unethical to solicit business. Doc- 
tors, lawyers and dentists don’t solicit business, but 
it has been a recognized ethical procedure in the 
architectural profession for many years. I cer- 
tainly agree with your statement that we should 
take a realistic stand on this matter.” 


“You apparently are of the opinion that they 
(publication cf architects’ cards) should be per- 
mitted, with which viewpoint I shall not argue, al- 
though The Board, in considering the subject, has 
usually found that if a small card is permitted, a 
larger card results and there is no way to prevent a 
full page being used, unless you try to make it a 
matter of square inches rather than of principle.” 


“What I am trying to point out is that the sub- 
ject is one which will never secure anything like 
unanimous approval one way or the other. Some 
Boards and some Judiciary Committees will feel 
one way, and the next Board or Committee will 
feel the opposite.” 


“You mention the case of the Yearbook of one 
of the Chapters... but I would consider this quite 
different from a publication with advertising that 
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illustrates the work of an individual architect. We 
have long advised chapters that advertising by the 
chapters is legitimate even when advertising by an 
individual is not. I think we could also say that the 
soliciting of advertising by the chapter to adver- 
tise the work of a group is somewhat different than 
when it advertises the work of one man, and I 
do not believe that the public would consider the 
architects under obligation to the advertisers, as 
they would in the individual’s brochure.” 


“Personally, I am with you in allowing cards. A 
limitation in terms of typography or area might be 
set. [he use of cards is, I believe, rather wide- 
spread in some areas; in other words, it is tolerated 
as being acceptable practice, while in other sections 
we are losing members because of their use of cards. 
All this gives your committee a difficult and em- 
barrassing assignment.” 


“Perhaps last year’s revision of the Standards 
was done too hastily. If it seems that there is con- 
tinuing dissatisfaction, perhaps it would be wise to 
publish the pros and cons with an idea of greater en- 
lightenment to all members so that they might come 
to the next Convention more fully informed of the 
problem.” 


“As we at The Octagon must be guided by Con- 
vention directives, there is only one answer that we 
can give relative to the publication of cards and 
similar publicity by individuals, and that answer 
is ‘no.’ I have had to write a number of such 
letters, which I think you will appreciate as a 
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slightly unwelcome obligation. There have been 
One or two resignations from The Institute as a 
result of the Houston mandate, but not sufficient 
to be alarming. 

“As the Judiciary Committee is, in a large sense, 
the interpreter of the ethical code, I would suggest 
that it be continued to be guided by the code, how- 
ever much it might disagree with it. I have no 
doubt but that many courts of law have to make 
decisions in light of laws which have been passed 
and with which the courts may have little or no 
sympathy.” 


Cards—“In my opinion, we ought rather to aid 
that better type of architect in determining the form 
which such professional cards ought to follow rather 
than allow the non-member or shyster architect to 
usurp the attention of the public.” 


“Perhaps you will recall that I made the effort 
at the Houston Convention to permit advertising 
provided that advance copy was submitted to the 
local chapter and approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Chapter or such committee or au- 
thority as is designated by the Chapter to give such 
approval. This would allow local autonomy and 
prevent one member from using misleading or un- 
dignified copy.” 


“TI, personally, can see no advantage whatever to 
‘card’ advertising in the types of publications which 
have been brought to the attention of The Board. 
My own opinion is that the architects who still in- 
dulge in this type of advertising have an exaggerated 
idea of its value to them and I am convinced that it 
would be the best thing for everybody if the present 
standards are maintained, insofar as individual firm 
advertising is concerned. It seems to me that the 
case of chapter publications containing advertising 
by contractors is a separate thing entirely. Since 
the architect, himself, does not advertise and since 
the circulation of the publication is confined largely 
to architects themselves, the manufacturers feel that 
their advertisement is worth its costs, since it brings 
to the attention of other architects the materials 
which they have furnished on a particular building, 
in which most of the recipients of the publication 
are interested. Their advertisements in such pub- 
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lications have a definite commercial value and are 
not ‘donations,’ in the sense that architects’ adver- 
tisements usually are.” 

“A main objection to interpretations is that these 
bear no finality. One Board may view a matter in 
a certain light and a later one may take an entirely 
different view, all of which leaves the membership 
in a state of vexed perplexity. 

“For this reason I do not like to see the matter 
of monographs and brochures left hanging on the 
slender thread of a so-called interpretation. Either, 
with all purposefulness, it should be clearly written 
into the Code in wording anyone can understand 
or it should be knocked out completely. 

“Although my concept is still in a nebulous form 
in this study, I picture an ultimate document in 
which those ethical items bearing upon professional 
relationships with the public are cited as matters 
of poor taste but left to the individual’s discretion ; 
those placing impositions on his fellows are made 
matters of discipline. It may be hard to say which 
basket should hold this mooted subject of adver- 
tising. 

“You certainly have brought forth evidence that 
in thirty years very little progress has been made 
in producing a generally acceptable standard for 
architects in the matter of advertising. For years 
I have been convinced that it is impossible to legislate 
‘taste,’ good or bad—lI should like to see the words 
‘and/or paid advertising’ stricken out of the 
Mandatory Rules, but I think The Institute should 
hold its control over the architect who takes part, 
or gives assistance in obtaining advertising.” 


Remarks of JoHN T. Carr Lowe, A.I.A. Counsel : 


‘““ . . from the legal approach, The A.I.A. is the 
sole judge of who may become a member. . . and 
to what Standards a member should conform to 
remain a member... As far as the law is concerned, 
The Institute has an absolute right to enforce the 
Standards; as far as the practical side of enforce- 
ment is concerned, this rests on the judgment of the 
Directors. 

“It is trite to say that you can induce good be- 
havior by fiat. You can do so by education. I 
think the position of either enforcing the Standards 
or abandoning them, item by item, is sound.” 
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Form for Pre-registration 


OR THE FIRST TIME, you can register in advance at all sessions and provides a ticket to The President’s 
for a Convention of The Institute. Reception. It DoES Nor provide a ticket to the 
The registration fee of $15 permits attendance Annual Dinner. That must be purchased separately. 


REQUEST FOR PRE-REGISTRATION AT 1950 CONVENTION 


To: The American Institute of Architects 
1741 New York Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please accept this as my order for pre-registration for the 1950 Convention of The Institute at Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 10-13, 1950. I also wish to purchase the tickets indicated in the tabulation below: 


REGISTRATION FEE $15.00 
(Includes one ticket to President’s Reception) 


TICKETS 
Annual Dinner— tickets; (@asie00. 6 a) Suen eee 
President’s Reception— LiGketSueSS: 90) ee |e en = eee eee 


LORAE US Ob k Byan Cp aetna ae 
I enclose herewith my check or money order for the total amount shown. 


Please have my badge and other material ready for me as a Delegate (_ ) Member (_) 
Associate ( ) Guest (_ ) 


I will pick up my tickets and registration material at the Pre-registration Desk in the Mayflower Hotel. 


Check here if wife will 


also register at Convention (on) aaah a el MRE DR AG ne take mae’ Dorcel Eee CEL. 


Nore: Cancellations can be made up to the opening 
day of the Convention. 


(Chapter—Please Print) 
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Request for Hotel Accommodations 


1950 CONVENTION, A.I. A. 


Greater National Capital Committee 


A. I. A. Housing Bureau 
204 Evening Star Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Please reserve the following: 


(See rates below) 


SAAR 3d Se Room(s) INACCSD ae oe es Oe eee ee eee DET GOI 
PL eee oe Ee Suite (s) Rate poeta <2 fons cement ea opereamiees 
Be sure to give three choices of hotels. 
PA pie epee ares ate cet See Pre eA Hs yh 2 First Choice 
GO LC MaMeee etree tee Nan Ue wh ARE | 6 co Me, Teel Pos i Second Choice 
LE POO. 2 Se OR A Ie Beet ORT Anat hes A Ne RD ee» Third Choice 
AMES A.M. 
ATxivale VVasmington® Whay: 2. .s.-0 occ eta. Pais Departures aM aye ee ee ee Oke eee Pais 


Nore: Please be precise in stating arrival and departure dates. Registrants may be billed for full length of 


stay indicated. 


Please indicate those who will share accommodations, if known: 


Name 


Address 


Applicant si Name en Ae ae 


Ar eSSete av shomerenes eek ae 


NOTE: You will receive confirmation promptly, and assignment of rooms will be made later, first come, first served. 


HOTEL 
Ambassador 
Hamilton 
Hay-Adams 
Lafayette 
Martinique 
Mayflower * 
Roger Smith 
Sheraton 
Statler 
Washington 
Willard 


* Headquarters Hotel. 


List oF AVAILABLE HOTELS 


DouBLE Room 


$ 6.00—$ 8.00 


SINGLE Room 


$ 3.50—$ 6.00 


4.00— 5.50 6.00— 7.00 

None 6.50— 3.00 
4.00— 7.00 6.00— 9.00 
4,.00— 6.00 6.00— 8.00 
5.00—, 15.00 8502-9 15,00 
A00— 7,00 6.00— 9.00 
SWS == See) 6.35— 
5.00——- 11-50 $.00— 11.50 
5:00— 8.00 9.00— 12.00 
4.50— 8.00 


7.00— 11.00 
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Twin Room 


$ 7.00—$ 9.00 
7.00— 8.00 
8.00— 9.50 
8.00— 11.00 
7.00— 8.00 
10.50— 18.00 
6.50— 9.50 
7.85— 8.85 


9.50— 14.50 
9.00— 12.00 
8.00— 12.00 
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Department of Public and Professional Relations 
Joun J. WuirTe, Jr. 


Acting Director 


Proper Charges for Service 


ISPARITY in fee schedules between two regional 

districts of The Institute, coupled with the 
growing feeling that the 6% minimum fee men- 
tioned in A.J.A. Document No. 177, “Schedule 
of Proper Charges for Service,” is inadequate, has 
given rise to frequent controversies among archi- 
tects.. As a result of existing fee differentials, archi- 
tects from one district have been enabled to secure 
commissions in another district on the basis of a 
lower fee while still complying with the fee schedule 
in their own district. 

Facts in these cases have been brought to the 
attention of the Directors in the districts concerned, 
as well as to The Institute’s Judiciary Committee. 
Opinions have been expressed that violations of the 
Standards of Professional Practice have occurred. 

Middle Atlantic States Director Allan Neal, 
Chairman of the A.I.A. Judiciary Committee, has 
stated that a great deal of this fee trouble derives 
from the mention of 6% in A.I.A. Document 177. 


‘This states that for services on “structures of con- 


VII Congress of Pan 


\ ' Y 1TH the accredition of the United States dele- 
gation and the shipment of over 600 exhibit 
panels early this month, final arrangements have 
been completed for this country’s participation in 
the VII Congress of Pan American Architects to 
be held April 10-16 in Havana, Cuba. 
The excellent representation has been made pos- 
sible through the collaborative efforts of the State 
Department and The Institute, much of the ex- 
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ventional character requiring usual skill and care, 
which make up the common run of architectural 
practice . . . a proper minimum commission for 
complete service, based on the total cost of the 
work, is six per cent (6%).” While this state- 
ment cannot be considered a mandatory require- 
ment, Director Neal is of the opinion that it should 
be deleted from A.I.A. Document 177. 


It was the consensus of The Board at its last 
meeting that ‘‘no architect should place himself in 
the position of offering his services at standards 
which are lower or for compensation which is in- 
consistent with the recommended standards estab- 
lished for members of the chapter practicing in the 
The Board 
was of the opinion that the above statement of 
policy should be submitted to the Convention for 
adoption as a mandatory section of the Standards 
of Professional Practice, A.[.A. Document No. 
330. 


area in which he seeks a commission.” 


American Architects 


pense being borne by the State Department in the 
crating and shipment of the unusually large number 
of panels of American architects’ work. 
Preliminary details of all the arrangements have 
been in the hands of Mrs. Chloethiel: Woodard 
Smith, Washington, D. C., Chairman of the Di- 
vision of Pan American Affairs of the A.1.A. Com- 
mittee on International Relations. Other members 
assisting Mrs. Smith on this sub-committee are: 
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Julian E. Berla, C. Herrick Hammond, Samuel FE. 
Homsey, Arthur Hawkins Keyes, Jr., Nicholas 
Satterlee, Harold R. Sleeper, Julian Clarence Levi. 

The official United States delegation is made up 
entirely of architects who are members of ‘The 
Institute. These are President Walker, Mrs. 
Smith, First Vice-President Glenn Stanton, Inter- 
national Relations Committee Chairman Julian 
Clarence Levi, Regional Directors Arthur Holden 
and Ross Shumaker, Julian E. Berla, Samuel Inman 
Cooper, Kenneth Franzheim, Charles Herrick Ham- 
mond, Arthur Hawkins Keyes, Jr., Alfred Browning 
Parker, Nicholas Satterlee, Louis Skidmore, and 
H. Errol Coffin. ‘These delegates will be among 
the official members of the Congress. All other 
Institute members attending the Congress will be 
designated official A.I.A. Delegates upon registra- 
tion. 

Special provision, however, has been made to in- 
clude all architects who may wish to attend the 
Congress as either guest members or observer mem- 
All guests and observer members may attend 
For espe- 


bers. 
all acts and assemblies but may not vote. 
cially invited persons, observers and other mem- 
bers, including guest members, the registration fee 


is $5. Those wishing to attend the Congress may 
secure details on arrangements from this Depart- 
ment or by writing directly to Victor Morales, 
Secretary, VII Congress of Pan American Archi- 
tects, Humboldt 104, Esq. A Ave. Menocal, 
Apartado 262, Havana, Cuba. 

Included in the elaborate program of business 
and entertainment will be discussions of the vary- 
ing aspects of contemporary American architecture. 
These are listed under seven categories: Architec- 
tural raining, Planning, Evolution of Con- 
temporary Architecture, Social, Reinforced Con- 
crete, Professional Practice of the Architect in Rela- 
tion to Existing Laws, and Unofficial Themes. 

From advance indications, the Congress promises 
to be the largest and most stimulating ever held, 
with delegations and exhibitions expected from all 
American republics. 

Official languages of the Congress will be Spanish, 
English, Portuguese, and French. A large group 
of A.I.A. members outside of the official delegation 
has already made arrangements to attend and will 
make up the A.I.A. delegation. All those planning to 
go to the Congress are advised to make travel and 
hotel arrangements as soon as possible. 


The Wage and Hour Law 


pA gees this Department has frequently re- 
minded the membership in the pages of the 
BULLETIN of the application and implications of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to the work 
and payroll status of architect employers, many 
architects continue to address The Octagon with 
inquiries under the impression that this act, com- 
monly known as the Wage and Hour Law, does 
not apply to architects and their draftsmen em- 
ployees. 

Since the Wage and Hour Law has been amended 
October 26, 1949, with appropriate changes in 
the regulations to be effective January 25, 1950, 
it has seemed desirable to supplement the notice to 
the membership which appeared under this Depart- 
ment’s section in the September, 1949, BULLETIN. 
The following, based on opinion of Institute coun- 
sel, should be noted: 

1. The new minimum wage rate is 75¢ per hour 
on the basis of a work week of 40 hours, with time 
and one-half on the regular rate of pay for work 
above 40 hours. 
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2. The child labor limit is reduced to 16 years. 

3. The wage classification of exempted employees 
is raised to $55 a week for executive employees and 
$75 a week for administrative employees, but other 
tests than wages paid are required to be met to 
exempt such employees, and for that reason mem- 
bers are urged to secure copies of the regulations 
from their local offices of the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Labor Department. 

4. Generally, employees earning over $100 a 
week in these classes are exempt from the wage 
portion but not the overtime portion of the act, un- 
less they manage portions of the enterprise and 
control two or more employees, if executives; or 
perform non-manual policy-enforcing work and exer- 
cise judgment, if administrative; or are engaged 
in work requiring technical training and exercise 
their judgment, if professional. 

5. An architect engaged entirely in intra-state 
work and whose activities as an architect never 
cross the lines of his state would appear to be 
exempt. Architects who have both local and out- 
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of-state commissions have been advised to depart- 
mentalize their offices if possible so that a ruling 
of exemption could be sought for employees working 
solely on intra-state projects. 


Architects are again referred to the September, 
1949, issue of the BULLETIN for other applicable 
requirements of the Wage and Hour Law. Should 


there be any doubt in the minds of architect-employ- 
ers as to whether they are fully complying with all 
provisions of the Act, they should make inquiries to 
the nearest regional office of the United States De- 
partment of Labor’s Wage and Hour Division. 
Locations of these offices are: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Birmingham, Cleveland, 


Kansas City, Dallas, and San Francisco. 


Chicago, 


Chapter Publications 


hoe SURVEY on chapter public relations and 
publications conducted by this Department 
among the sninety-four chapters of The Institute 
reveals that thirty chapters, of those answering, 
now have publications. Most are monthly publica- 
tions appearing during the business year. It is 
noted that nearly all chapters now have either a 
committee on public relations or a committee on 
public information. 

Nine chapters, recognizing that public relations 
begins with the individual architect and at the chap- 
ter level, have recently retained public relations 
counsels. Whether this is an indication of a trend 
which has been stimulated by recommendations from 
The Octagon is not known, but there is evidence 
to show that these chapters have been receiving an 
increased amount of publicity and public recognition 
as a result of a recent chapter activities. 


National vs. 


HE FOLLOWING COMMENTS, relative to dis- 
parities between the policies of the national 
body of The Institute and its local chapters, have 
been submitted by legal counsel, John T. C. Lowe: 
“Tn an organism of the size and spread of The 
American Institute of Architects it is quite under- 
standable that individual architects and the chapters 
may view the same subject matter in a different 
way from that of the national body. Generally, 
the localities are fairly free to develop and express 
their own plans and policies within the frame of the 
Chapter By-Laws, without any interference from 
Washington, and this relationship is harmonious 
and healthy. 

‘When the national policy and the local policy 
may conflict in a very obvious way, the usual prac- 
tice is to lay the matter before The Board of Direc- 
tors as a preface to having it talked out in the Con- 
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Among the newer chapter publications are the 
New Hampshire Architect, edited by Lawrence J. 
Moynihan and Lawrence J. Moynihan, Jr., the 
Houston Chapter Bulletin, which comes out with a 
different colored cover each month similar to the 
Bulletin of the Chicago Chapter, which is edited 
by L. Morgan Yost, and Information Please, is- 
sued by the Pasadena Chapter monthly. The Texas 
Society also has a new publication, The Texas 
Architect. 

Believing that all possible stimulus should be 
given to developing public relations at the chapter 
level, this Department, at the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Ralph Walker, is planning to set up an ex- 
hibit of all available chapter publications for display 
at the 82nd A.I.A. Convention in Washington 
May 10-13. Details of the exhibit will be sent out 
shortly to all chapter public relations committees. 


Local Policy 


A difference in approach, for instance, be- 
tween a chapter and the parent body will be laid 
before the 1950 Convention in the matter of dis- 
cipline. 


vention. 


“However, there come up from time to time, less 
obvious differences which plague the administration 
of the national body. Local expressions of chapter 
action or chapter policy, if isolated, do no par- 
ticular harm, but when these iocal expressions are 
seized upon to be used on a national scale, sub- 
stantial trouble and confusion result. “There has 
been, for instance, a recent use and abuse by a 
solicitor of an expression by a chapter of its limited 
confidence in this solicitor. There has been, also, 
in two areas, an inability or unwillingness of local 
chapters to accept the A.I.A. membership status of 
bona fide members in good standing going into new 
localities. 
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“These, and some other matters, have come back 
to Washington for disposition, and it has been 
found that the policy of The American Institute 
of Architects in these cases differs from that as- 
serted by the chapters. In order to avoid such 
tangles it is again strongly urged upon chapter 
heads and chapter committees, that, in any situation 


involving unusual or doubtful facts, the first step 
be to review these situations with the Executive 
Director so that he may have an opportunity to 
assist in handling such matters with the chapters in 
a way that will maintain chapter prestige and keep 
Institute policies intact.” 

(There will be more comment next month ) 


Public Buildings Program 


ELECTION OF an additional 149 new building 
S projects, for which sites will be acquired and 
plans prepared by local architects for future con- 
struction, was announced recently by Jess Larson, 
Administrator of General Services, and Jess M. 
Donaldson, Postmaster General. 

This is the second list to be announced, and brings 
the total of projects selected thus far to 462. On 
November 30, 1949, 313 projects were chosen, in- 
cluding 190 similarly selected for previous programs 
but deferred by Presidential order during the na- 
tional defense program. GSA’s Public Buildings 
Service is now negotiating for sites and making 
surveys preliminary to selecting architects for the 
necessary preparation of plans for this group of 
projects. 

The last session of Congress (Public Law 105) 
authorized a $40,000,00 appropriation for site ac- 
quisition and plan preparation for an estimated 
575 projects, the total cost of which, includ- 
ing construction, will be approximately $377,000,- 
000. Funds for actual construction have not been 
requested as yet. 

While most of the projects in this latest list 


are post offices—many estimated to cost less than 
$200,000—there are some major projects. These 
include a barge office in New York City with a cost 
limitation of $6,300,000; a Federal office building 
in Huntington, West Virginia, $4,700,000 ; an addi- 
tion to the Marine Hospital in Detroit, $3,700,000 ; 
and a post office in Oklahoma City, $3,300,000. 

The cost limitation not only includes the expense 
of preparing the drawings and specifications and ac- 
quisition of sites where needed, but also the cost 
of building the structures. Cost limit of projects 
estimated at less than $200,000 will be determined 
by General Services Administration. 

The GSA Administrator and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral are required by law to select projects from a 
list of approximately 4,000 previously determined 
eligible. “The complete list of eligible projects has 
been printed as House Document No. 246 and in- 
cludes post offices, office buildings, courthouses, cus- 
toms houses, postal garages, Public Health Service 
hospitals, and quarantine stations. Copies of this 
document as well as the second list of selected proj- 
ects may be secured from the Department of Pub- 
lic and Professional Relations. 


On the Congressional Front 


Mo LEGISLATION of prime interest to the 
profession is now before the 82nd Congress. 
The Institute is giving close attention to all per- 
tinent bills and, as we go to press with this issue, 
Congressional action is being taken on the follow- 
ing: 


Point IV Program 


President Truman said in his Inaugural address 
that the United States, in cooperation with the 
U. N. and other governments, would attempt to 
pool the technical knowledge and skills of the more 
advanced countries to stimulate the progress of the 
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underdeveloped countries. 
of the Point IV Program. 

Within the United States Government itself, the 
Department of State has been given the respon- 
sibility for drafting the necessary legislation and 
recommending a first-year program. In this legisla- 
tion architects, engineers, and other professional and 
technical groups have been specifically mentioned 
for prominent roles in the technical assistance por- 
tions of the Program. 

The previous bill, H. R. 5615, and the Herter 
bill, H. R. 6026, for the administration of the 
Point IV Program to supply technical aid has been 


This was the beginning 
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superseded by a new compromise bill which au- 
thorizes the President to make advances and grants- 
in-aid for technical cooperation programs. The new 
bill, H. R. 7346, stipulates the participation of 
private agencies, and persons wherever practicable 
and it authorizes the President to utilize the services 
and facilities of private agencies and persons. 

In a recent communication the Department of 
State has intimated that the services of private 
American architects and engineers will be required 
in connection with technical assistance projects, 
where the design of various physical facilities may 
be required. 

President Truman has said recently that he hopes 
that all engineers in this country and all the great 
technical men—the architects and physicians—will 
inform themselves on just what he means by Point 
LV 

This Department will keep the membership in- 
formed in subsequent issues of the BULLETIN as to 
when and how they may be of service when this 
program becomes activated. 


Military Public Works Bill 

_ Hearings will be resumed by the House Armed 
Services Committee on March 14 on a bill authoriz- 
ing $503,000,000 for military construction to be 
done directly by contract and requiring the services 
The bill 
The 


best guess is that appropriations will not be made 


of architectural and engineering firms. 
had previously been passed by the Senate. 


for at least another month for military construction 
authorizations. 

Section 405 of the bill limits the cost per family 
unit to $14,000 for construction, including kitchen 
range, refrigerator, telephone, architectural and engi- 
neering services, and all contingencies. It limits 
the cost for utilities and site development, including 
architectural and engineering services, to $2,500. 

The House companion bill, H. R. 4766, has not 


come up to the floor for action at this writing. 


Social Security 

The Institute has gone on record in support of 
the general provisions of H. R. 6000, a bill to ex- 
tend and improve the Federal old age and survivors’ 
insurance system. In a statement filed with the 
Senate Finance Committee holding hearings on the 
bill, The Institute specifically requested, however, 
that architects be included with other professions 
which have been excluded under the self-employment 


provisions of the bill. 
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Middle Income Housing 


While generally favoring the intent of the 
Sparkman Bill, S. 2246, The Institute has regis- 
tered some observations pertaining to the Maybank 
amendments to Title III of this bill. In a state- 
ment filed with the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, the A.I.A. recalled that it has “gen- 
erally supported previous Federal housing legisla- 
tion and is of the opinion that the broad objec- 
tives of this bill, if soundly administered in the 
public interest, will result in physically satisfac- 
tory dwellings . . . We are primarily concerned, 
aside from the effect this legislation may have on 
the national economy and our free enterprise sys- 
tem, with two main provisions of the Maybank 
amendments: 


(1) The A.I.A. is not convinced that ample 
financing facilities do now exist which, given a 
favorable opportunity, will essentially provide the 
needed housing for the so-called middle-income 
group. 

(2) The A.I.A. is of the opinion that the measure, 
in its endeavors to secure economical construction, 


In other words, is the measure necessary? 


maintenance, and operation, as now written, may 
place in the hands of an Administrator arbitrary 
power in establishing technical criteria, standards 
of design, and livability in dwellings, which impinges 
on the customary role of the professional in private 
practice.” 


Federal Income Tax Legislation 


The A.I.A. will present the views of the archi- 
tectural profession, as well as those of other tech- 
nical planning groups who are part of the nation’s 
building industry, to the House Ways and Means 
Committee on its study of the proposed tax revision 
program as part of the hearings on H. R. 3224. 

This bill embodies the Silverson Plan, which was 
called to the attention of the A.I.A. Committee on 
Federal Income Tax Legislation by President Ralph 
Walker over a year ago. This plan as described in 
the January, 1949, issue of the JOURNAL, over- 
comes some of the inequities growing out of fluctua- 
tions in a professional man’s income. 


It proposes the following change in the tax law: 
Adoption of a personal, individual retirement plan 
under which any person with individually earned 
income (whether partner, self-employed, or em- 
ployee) would be permitted to set aside some of 
his income for his old age. “This he would do by 
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purchasing from current income a limited amount 
of such non-negotiable government bonds. ‘The cost 
of these bonds would be excluded from his income 
for tax purposes in the year such purchases were 
made. The limit to which these bonds could be 
purchased under H. R. 3224 would be 15% of 


earned income or $10,000, whichever is less. 

Louis Justement, F.4.1.A., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Income Tax Legislation, will 
present the A.I.A. statement before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Congressman Cliff 


Davis of Tennessee is sponsoring the bill. 


Egyptian Competition 


HE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE has notified 
The Institute of an open competition for archi- 
tects for the design of a hotel, casino and baths at 
Helwan, Egypt. The Egyptian Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry has announced that the com- 
petition will carry with it prizes in Egyptian pounds 
as follows: 2,500 for first, 1,500 for second, and 
500 for third, to successful competitors. (The 
Egyptian pound has recently been quoted at $2.80.) 
A jury known as a Committee of Adjudicators 
will be appointed by the Egyptian Government for 
examining the schemes for the competition, with a 
view to choosing the most suitable, either in whole 
or in part. “If only parts of these schemes have 
been approved, the Committee will determine the 


amount of prize to be given to the competitor con- 
cerned, for carrying out the project within the 
limits of the specified prize. The decision of the 
Committee in every case is final.” 

The scheme should be submitted to the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry (Tourism Department), 
Cairo, Egypt, “not later than 12:00 A. M. March 
S119 5087 


While The Institute does not sponsor foreign 
competitions, A.I.A. members are advised that they 
are free to make submissions on their own. 

Details of the competition may be secured from 
the Department of Public and Professional Rela- 
tions. 


Opportunities for Employment 


Nee KauHN Associated Architects and Engi- 
neers of Detroit have asked this Department 
to call attention to the fact that they are in need of 
a number of qualified architectural draftsmen for 
layout and detailing, mechanical engineers, me- 
chanical draftsmen, and electrical draftsmen with 
experience on industrial, commercial, and_ institu- 
tional buildings. The notice from the firm states 


that housing in Detroit has eased up to some extent 
and living conditions, in general, are comparable 
with other metropolitan areas. 

Those interested in such positions should address 
inquiries stating experience, record, and _ starting 
salary expected to Albert Kahn Associated Architects 
and Engineers, Attention: Mr. Louis Menk, 345 
New Center Building, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Sesquicentennial Washington 


Two addresses presented before a meeting on the above subject, which also 

contained the question, “What Should Our Capital City Be?,” the meeting 

conducted by the Washington-Metropolitan Chapter, A. I. A., Washington, 
Jan. 15, 1949 


EE Rod slS0my EARS 
By Frederick Gutheim 


EDITOR, BUILDING SECTION, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


M* CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It 
is always a pleasure to come back to Wash- 
ington. ‘The present occasion is a particularly im- 
portant one, for we meet to consider the future of 
this city. Washington has many friends. What 
happens to this city is as important to the nation as 
it is to its inhabitants. Other cities look to you for 
guidance. ~ Cities are much alike, and with good 
reason we have become accustomed to looking at 
the nation’s Capital as a place where urban ideals 
are formulated. You have a fund of precedent in 
the magic name of L’Enfant, in the overwhelming 
prestige of the McMillan Commission of 1902, and 
in much of the work of the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission and the adjacent state 
and county planning bodies. The long interest and 
effective work of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects on the national Capital plan likewise reflects the 
national interest in what happens here. 

We meet also upon the eve of a significant anni- 
versary. Next year sees the sesquicentennial of the 
removal of the seat of government to the District 
of Columbia. When we remember the great civic 
renewal of 1900, we must regard the coming an- 
niversary as a time for appropriate plans and action. 
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Today (as in 1900) we are at a crossroads in 
city planning theory and practice. Less and less 
do we trust the mere making of plans. More and 
more we strive to realize the most effective connec- 
tions between planning and municipal administra- 
tion, and between planning and citizenship.  In- 
creasingly we are of the view that planning is a 
process of government, a continuing activity, and 
one that succeeds to the degree it can reflect and 
make concrete the wishes and ideals of the people 
and support them in attaining their full individual 
and social development. At no time more than at 
the present can we make better use of our most 
talented designers. Without them our ideals can- 
not be formulated, they cannot inspire, and they 
cannot be materialized. But we cannot regard plan- 
ning as the work. of a few talented individuals; it is 
a work that must involve the many as well. 

As the first speaker tonight, I would like to pre- 
sent the broad canvas upon which we must work. 
If I take in more territory than the other speakers, 
I know you will realize that in consequence my 
remarks will be sketchier. “This is work for char- 
coal, not drawing-pencils. 

The decision of Congress 160 years ago to locate 
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its Capital on the banks of the Potomac was left, 
in the last analysis, to President Washington. He 
was instructed to select a site between the Eastern 
Branch and the Conococheague Creek (in the Cum- 
berland Valley) for the famous “ten mile square.” 
Succeeding years, far from seeing an enlargement of 
the Federal District, saw the loss of nearly half 
of it to Virginia. Most of us now wish we had it 
back, and I believe some day, whether formally or in 
effect, Arlington, Fairfax, and Alexandria will come 
back again into the Federal District, politically, as 
they are today in fact. 


President Washington’s Vision 


Today we may regret that Washington did not 
select the entire territory between the Eastern 
Branch and the Conococheague, and not just the 
“ten mile square.” ‘That, certainly, is the frame 
within which we must now plan. President Wash- 
ington selected the southernmost part of this 70- 
mile strip because he foresaw the Federal District 
as a center of ocean-going trade, linking the ports 
of the world with the Potomac route to the west. 
In his mind this city was destined to become a great 
trading metropolis, through which the harvests and 
resources of the middle-west would flow into world 
trade. Washington planned a world port, an inter- 
national city. As we now see, Washington under- 
estimated the engineering difficulties, and more espe- 
cially he underestimated the political schisms that 
divided Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, and 
ultimately gave to New York State the Erie Canal 
and the water-level route of the New York Central 
Railroad. That is what created at the mouth of the 
Hudson the great metropolitan port region of the 
Atlantic seaboard. Had the Potomac people been 
able to compose their differences, and develop their 
western route—the route of the Patowmack Canal, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, the National Road, 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—the chief 
port region of the Atlantic might well have been 
not a single compact metropolis like New York, but 
one diffused throughout the entire Chesapeake Bay 
region, a veritable delta of a city affecting Hampton 
Roads and Baltimore, and the river fall-line cities 
like Richmond as well as Washington. 

If we plead today for unity in facing the prob- 
lems of our metropolitan Capital City, and the 
Potomac region, let it be with a lively appreciation 
of what disunity has cost this place in years gone 
past. “Today’s planners of the capital city can learn 
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from this experience of the planners a century and 
a half ago the importance of wise, united action. 

As it turned out, the city of Washington never 
developed the immense commercial possibilities its 
founders saw for it—and that led a Virginia legis- 
lature late in the eighteenth century to exhort the 
merchants of Alexandria to bestir themselves lest 
the city of New York get ahead of them. Until 
the Civil War it remained, according to all wit- 
nesses, a sleepy country town. Some even called it 
a sleepy Southern country town. As late as the 
1870’s it had this character. In the Congressional 
debates of the time you can find complaints by con- 
gressmen about the hogs they encountered in the 
city’s streets. Sometimes you wonder just how much 
things have changed. 


Growing Pains 


“Boss” Alexander Shepherd and his successors 
were the ones who really made Washington a city. 
They graded and paved the streets, even where it 
left some houses high and dry above the finished 
macadam. They gave it, as we have cause to remem- 
ber with even greater thanks today, thousands of 
shade trees. They gave the city its first compre- 
hensive water and sewer systems. “They made the 
modern city we know today over the loud protesta- 
tions of the city’s most propertied and influential in- 
habitants. They gave the city, one must add in all 
fairness, its first bond issues, and left it with a per 
capita debt twice that of New York City after the 
worst depredations of the Tweed ring, and had Con- 
gress not picked up the tab the city would have been 
bankrupt. 

The City of Washington had grown spectacularly 
during the Civil War. All during the war could be 
seen, at one end of the city, the unfinished dome of 
the Capitol; and at the other end the half-finished 
shaft of the Washington Monument—two great 
symbols of a partly fulfilled national destiny. After 
the war the native Washingtonians thought the 
wartime migrants would go quietly away and leave 
the city a small country town again. They were 
wrong; the migrants stayed. 

The Civil War, like the first World War, had 
caught the city on the upswing. Forces of growth 
tended to support the phenomenal wartime popula- 
tion gains, and made them appear but the anticipated 
growth of twenty years compressed into three or 
four. The plain fact was that the city, as the seat 
of the Federal Government, now had to grow as 
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the nation expanded in territory and population and 
wealth, as the government’s activities turned more 
from those of a police state to a service state, as the 
Federal Government acquired more and more the 
nature of a true central government and deserted its 
character as the expression of a weak federalism, 
and as the United States became a world power. 
These forces explain the city we know today. 

We have been prone to project these quite well- 
understood events into the future; to use them to 
interpret what is happening today. 
terpretation I dissent. 


From that in- 


Administration Decentralization 


I think it is quite likely that the future city of 
Washington will not be as large, population-wise, 
as most of its planners expect; and I think it is 
likely to cover a much larger area than they appear 
to be planning. Let me explain. 

There is no sign of a let-up in the job government 
must do. When I say that Washington, the seat 
of the Federal Government, may not expand in the 
future as it has in the past, in direct ratio to the 
expanding size of the Federal establishment that is 
not to say “let ’em eat grass roots,’ or to propose 
turning the postal system back to the states. It is 
rather to bring into clearer focus the administrative 
gains that have been made in very recent years. 
There are some inventors of note in the Bureau 
of the Budget as well as in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and their social inventions are of capital 
importance in their effect on the future of this city. 

From the standpoint of the planners of the Federal 
city, the most important fact is that an immense 
degree of administrative decentralization is possible, 
and with corresponding gains in efficiency. In- 
creasingly I expect this to have its effect on the 
development of the City of Washington. The pat- 
tern this will take will not be a wholesale removal 
of bureaus to other cities, as we were obliged to do 
when the last war commenced, to make room for 
mushrooming war agencies. It will be a steady 
growth of tendencies already visible in all large 
government agencies to decentralize or regionalize 
their own activities. We know now there is no 
waste like the waste of over-centralization, and a 
good many people today, including some who got 
elected, are looking to Washington critically with 
this in their minds, 

If the city does not increase in population as 
rapidly as some expect, it should increase very much 
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more rapidly in area. Even when the seat of gov. 
ernment moved here from Philadelphia in 1800, and 
the Federal establishment consisted of a total of 131 
officials, the city was famous for its low density and 
its sprawling character. The city has long since 
spilled over the formal boundaries of the District 
of Columbia. Its built-up area now reaches well up 
to Rockville and beyond College Park, to say noth- 
ing of the urban counties on the Virginia side of 
the river. The commuting zone is now seventy-five 
miles in diameter. Our regional planners are “off 
the map’—that fine, old Geological Survey map of 
the Washington region that stops about twenty miles 
out of the city. Increasingly the city stretches out 
long tentacles into the countryside. We have been 
reaching up into the Potomac Valley for our water 
supply, and eyeing it speculatively for some of our 
future hydroelectric power. “The Potomac Valley 
Commission has been established with one of its 
main functions the preservation of the river from 
pollution. The Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission long ago escaped from the central city. 
We look beyond the city’s present built-up area for 
our recreation. We determine the use of agricul- 
tural land for a hundred miles about: it is our milk 
shed, our truck garden, our fishery and oyster bed, 
our playground. Increasingly the valley works for 


the city. 
Even the agencies of the Federal Government are 
distributing themselves through this spreading 


metropolitan region. Ring ona map the locations of 
the Census buildings at Suitland, the military and 
naval establishments and airports downriver, the 
Pentagon and the Navy Building in Arlington, the 
new Public Roads testing area, the Carderock model 
testing basin, the National Health Center and the 
Naval Hospital in Bethesda, and the Beltsville agri- 
cultural complex. What does this show? Apart 
from the tendency to residential decentralization 
there is a powerful decentralization of employment 
as well. 

Our old conception of the tightly formed core of 
the city, as expressed in the Federal Triangle, has 
been smashed—by the automobile. We may not 
come to parking on the Mall—at least for another 
year or two—but it is worth pointing out that 
hardly one of the new permanent Federal buildings 
erected in the last decade have been built where the 
planners of “the city beautiful” wanted them to be 
built. 


This unresisted development of a decentralized 
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Federal city, apart from what the planners have 
planned, is as plain as the map; and those who think 
a new Federal Triangle can be developed south of 
the Mall, or east of the Capitol, are on the wrong 
track. They are bucking the times, and the times 
will ride roughshod over them. 


The Future City 

The potential Federal city of tomorrow can 
stretch farther than from the Eastern Branch to 
the Conococheague. It will be a gangling super- 
city of many separate individual parts, the articula- 
tion of each of which, and their organization into 
one whole, is the planner’s job. “There is room here 
for ‘new towns” and for a healthy expansion of 
many older existing villages, but the challenge of 
the hour is to shape this formless city, to give it 
clarity, coherence, order and beauty, while yet there 
is time. 

As it grows up the Potomac River to the moun- 
tains it will send off lateral shoots into the valleys 
that branch from the Potomac at right-angles. Be- 
tween relatively urban wedges can be wide tracts 
of productive agricultural land, zoned as such and 
protected against the speculative increase in land 
values that has devastated our suburban countryside 
for miles; and there can be forests, parks, and recrea- 
tion facilities. 
together. 


Homes and work places can be close 
Instead of commuting five days a week to 
get from the place we live to the place we work, we 
can commute one or two days a week to get from 
where we work and live to the central city where 
we may wish to go on cultural or shopping errands. 

I emphasize that this rough sketch is the potential 
city. It is the city toward which we are tending. 
It may even be the city that will be forced upon us 
by the logic of the planners of the National Security 
Resources Board; for I cannot believe that those 
gentlemen will be content with the decentralization 
of strategic industry, and leave an equally strategic 
concentration of government untouched. 

A further reason for emphasizing this potential 
city is that city planning, and architecture, too, deals 
in potentials. We respect planning and-use it when 
it helps us realize our potential growth, and the 
potential goodness of living and work; but we 
promptly throw it on the scrap heap when it be- 
comes clear that planning is a tool in the hands 
of those who would stifle growth and development 
in the interest of keeping things as they are. 

If the sketch of a future Capital city fifty or one 
hundred years from now is shocking, so is the truth 
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we sometimes learn from the doctor or the account- 
ant, The financially devastating consequences of 
decentralization can be overcome. ‘They should not 
frighten us. Here, as in all large cities, these dif- 
ficulties arise largely from transferring land values 
from one political jurisdiction to another, and from 
the wastes and duplication involved in unplanned, 
reckless, helter-skelter out-spilling of population, 
job opportunities, and land values. No metropolis 
in the United States can hope to retain its present 
structure of high land values and assessments, par- 
The wonder is that 
desperate municipal finance officers have been able 


ticularly in central areas. 


to maintain these values as the basis of local taxa- 
tion as long as they have. 

The challenge of the future is to develop new 
political jurisdictions that correspond to social and 
economic realities, and new forms of local taxation 
that meet the conditions of an age where wealth is 
held less in land and more in other forms. 


Living Space 

I am convinced there are no obstacles that are 
likely to prove effective in halting the present-day 
rush to open country that the internal combustion 
engine and the vacuum tube have made possible. The 
people today have a twentieth-century vision of 
the good life for themselves and their children that 
cannot be fulfilled in the nineteenth-century city— 
and that includes Washington. 
not be denied. 


That vision can- 
It leads inescapably to the looser, 
greener, sunnier city, with jobs closer to homes, that 
I have indicated lies directly ahead of us. To refuse 
that vision is to turn one’s back on the future. That 
attitude city planning cannot countenance, nor can 
the nation’s Capital afford it. 

If this city of ours is to lead, as well as to develop 
its own potentialities, it must make a contribution 
to urban life in the United States of greater impor- 
tance even than L’Enfant in 1791, or the McMillan 
Commission in 1902. It must make its own dis- 
tinctive contribution toward solving problems of 
metropolitan regional planning that now perplex 
more than a score of our large cities. It must 
pioneer new forms of metropolitan regional govern- 
ment. It must find new relationships between the 
Federal Government and the big cities. It must 
explore fresh and fascinating patterns of city life 
and work that are only now becoming possible. A 
new urban standard will be set that meets our needs 
and capabilities and is of our time. 
hopes, and perhaps our destiny. 


These are our 
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PUTTING OUR PLANS TO WORK 
By Hugh R. Pomeroy 


DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PLANNING, WESTCHESTER Cco., N.Y. 


PROGRAM that lists any speaker to follow either 
Frederick Gutheim or Lewis Mumford is 
thereby made an instrument of unkindness both to 
the person so listed and to the audience. It is 
inevitable, then, that a person who accepts a place 
on a program following the two of them becomes 
an accessory both before and after the fact in com- 
pounding the unkindness. 

Historian and prophet; commentator and_phi- 
losopher ; analyst and synthesist ;—and now I don’t 
know which is which. I only know that in the 
place that I have on the program I am none of 
these things. I am probably the ghost at the 
banquet. ‘There is a bit of Jewish folklore that 
asks what the difference is between a cold bath and 
sin, and answers by saying that in a cold bath you 
first say Oi! and then Ah!, while in sin you first 
say Ah! and then Oi! I suppose that what I have 
to say is the Oi! that comes as the stimulating ex- 
perience of making “‘no little plans” gives way to the 
cold consideration of what is to be done about them. 

Among the threadbare phrases that planners roll 
around among their ample stock of clichés is ref- 
erence to plans “gathering dust in the archives.” 
I suppose that there are many communities with 
plans that are gathering dust. (1 won’t enter into 
any discussion as to whether these communities are 
worse off or better than the vastly large number 
of communities that haven’t any plans at all, dusty 
or otherwise.) Up in our county (Westchester 
County, N. Y.), shortly after | came’ there, we 
wanted to get together an exhibit of planning mate- 
rial and called on one city for a copy of its master 
plan. “Yes,” was the answer, “we have a master 
plan. But let’s see, now, I’m not sure that we can 
find it for you.” We discovered that of a con- 
siderable number of master plans in the country 
that were produced about twenty years ago—city, 
town, and village plans— it was virtually impos- 
sible to find any of them. Parenthetically, I can 
report that we are now finishing a complete plan- 
ning inventory of the 44 cities, towns and villages 
in the county, in the course of which we have got 
practically every one of these master plans pulled 
out into the open, and have the material for an 
analysis of the record of what has been done about 
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them. ‘That’s an easy analysis—with few excep- 
tions the record is bare, not only of accomplish- 
ment in accordance with the plan, but of any move 
toward accomplishment. 

The American Institute of Architects, first in- 
terested in city planning as a sort of amplified 
setting for public buildings, reviewed the status 
of city planning in the United States in a report 
published in 1917. City planning accomplishments 
in city after city were described in glowing terms— 
cities that in the years since then have all been 
characterized by increased and accelerated decay, by 
the development of intolerable traffic congestion, by 
amorphous and insecure peripheral sprawl, and by 
governmental costs that have been relentlessly and 
inexorably pushed upward by the price we have 
to pay for a continuing and increasing array of 
The A.I.A. was concerned with 
plans, not with planning. The 1917 report referred 
to the Burnham Plan of San Francisco prepared in 
1905—12 years earlier, and four years before the 
great Burnham Plan of Chicago. 


urban inadequacies. 


The report said 
“The. experience of San Francisco should be en- 
Although 
nothing has been carried out in accordance with the 
and then the report reiterated that San 
Well, it 


couraging to hundreds of other cities. 


plan” 
Francisco still should serve as an example. 


has. 


Plans or Planning 


We've learned a lot about planning since then, 
including many of the members of the A.I.A., and 
even some of the planners. We are still concerned 
with plans, but now we are also concerned with 
planning. We know that a plan is not merely a 
chart for an operation for rejuyenation, after which 
the patient is supposed to live healthily and vigor- 
ously ever after. I shouldn’t need to discuss before 
this audience the dynamics of urbanism, as dis- 
tinguished from its statics. In the latter concept, 
one can view this city from the air as a pattern, with 
its geometric designs, its open spaces lined with great 
buildings of architectural styles that were significant 
and vital generations or even centuries ago, but that 
today are mausoleums that stand as monuments to a 


backward look—and that on the part of America 
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in the middle of the twentieth century. One of 
the ghastly aspects of the situation is that the damned 
things have got to stay there for an awfully long 
time yet. More ghastly is the fact that we are 
promised by the static planners that there will 
be more of them, ranged in sterile regimentation 
along more geometric designs. Surely any great 
city has the right to be magnificent; surely we ex- 
pect our Capital City to be magnificent, as one ex- 
pression of our pride in our nation.’ To this city our 
eyes turn, and here we expect greatness in the form 
and appearance of the city. 

But that greatness cannot be achieved by static 
planning. We are dealing with a dynamic urbanism, 
in which the most important factor must be the 
happiness of people, in which the greatest needs are 
human needs. The Houston, Texas, Chapter of 
the National Association of Housing Officials opens 
every meeting with the recitation of a creed that 
ends with a quotation from a former director of 
the association: “Let our cities be magnificent in 
the sight and memory of man. Let them first be 
kindly in the lives of their people.” 

I first visited Washington 25 years ago this year 
—on my first trip out of my native state of Cali- 
fornia. I stood almost in reverence before the great 
aspects of this city. But I have never fully gotten 
over the horror that I felt in viewing the Capitol 
dome from among the city’s slums. Dynamic plan- 
ning recognizes that amid the geometric designs are 
the homes of people, the environments in which is 
nurtured their citizenship. 
great traffic ways, but even more important is the 
need for pleasant ways for the feet of children. We 
need great construction—but we need it according 
to concepts and according to patterns that will re- 
gard as most precious of all the opportunity for the 
laughing feet of children to run among the daffodils, 
and after the butterflies, and amid the falling leaves 
of autumn, and through the dancing snowflakes; 
where a child knows the feel of clean and living soil 
and can grow amid the growing things of nature; 
where the songs of the birds are echoed in the songs 
of the human heart, and the starlight is reflected in 
eyes of hope, bright with the beauty of living. 

If this be decried as sentimentality, then make 
the most of it. Out of the deeper longings of the 
human heart for a satisfactory living environment 
can come the surest guides that the planner can 
have, and by these guides must be measured the 


To be sure, we need 
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validity of all the others that the planner would 
use. 

No simple thing is the making of a plan for any 
city, but a plan for this city, to be either worthy or 
valid, must reflect such an intricate complex of 
urban functions that its making is a most profound 
responsibility. No single-shot planner can do it. No 
planner who is merely a more systematic Moses can 
do it. Not all the planners together can do it, nor 
can a planning commission. For here we are deal- 
ing with a function, as we have come to understand 
planning, that stands in a different relationship to 
the whole structure of government than does any 
other function. In one sense, it is appurtenant to 
the executive, operating as a staff aid in orderly ad- 
In another sense it is advisory to the 
But in 
its broadest sense it transcends the normal opera- 
tions of both executive and legislative, and provides 
both with guides that profoundly affect the form and 
character of the community far into the future. 


ministration. 
legislative in longer-range determinations. 


Citizen Participation 


Such a function has no place for messianic delu- 
sions, no place for sacred cows. It is a job in which 
the people themselves must participate, and in a far 
deeper sense than as objects of exhortation to be 
nice to planners, to trust their superiors, and to 
support plans that emerge fullfledged from the offices 
of the mighty. I mean participation in the sense 
of intellectual partnership and effective collabora- 
tion. Such a relationship is not an easy one to 
achieve, the mechanics of its operation may be dif- 
ficult, and frequently its discouragements will ap- 
pear to be almost frustrating. But I am convinced 
that there is no other way in which to plan validly 
in a democracy—in which, as it has been well said, 
the benefits must be achieved, rather than bestowed. 
This job of planning is so profoundly the people’s 
business that only the people are great enough to 
do it. If mistakes be made, then let it be remem- 
bered that in a democracy the people have a right 
to make mistakes. 

Dynamic planning calls for new instruments and 
measures. When I started out in planning twenty- 
six years ago, I was told by the high priests of plan- 
ning that there were just six subjects that could be 
included in a master plan: streets and thoroughfares, 
parks, zoning (believe it or not—including a regula- 
tory measure as a part of the basic plan), transporta- 
tion, transit, and public buildings. Housing ?—Oh, 
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well, people were supposed to live somehow in the 
interstices among the structural elements of the 
master plan. Slums?—Well, maybe they could be 
improved by putting im some playgrounds and by 
persuading people not to sin. And on we could go, 
recounting the progress up to the forward-looking 
concept of planning today—in the communities in 
which it is being practised. 

But I am convinced that we don’t have all the 
answers yet. We don’t have them as to planning 
content, and we certainly don’t have them as to 
planning instrumentalities. We can talk about zon- 
ing, and the official map, and subdivision control, 
and administrative coordination in accordance with 
plans, and the Capital program. With all these 
tools (even if we use them) what can we get? We 
can widen streets, we can build buildings, we can 
protect residential and other districts from the in- 
trusion of incongruous uses—although not from the 
progress of their own deterioration—we can regu- 
late the layout of subdivisions, and a few other 
things. We can, in short, induce a superficial 
orderliness in what is going to happen anyway, and 
we can somewhat lengthen the path that all neigh- 
borhoods take to ultimate decay. But that is about 
all we can do. Cities decay under the very mantle 
of zoning, which usually gives way when it is needed 
most; traffic piles up faster than we can build 
facilities to care for it, under our present concepts 
of planning. 


Housing and Redevelopment Authorities 


recent new devices for plan 
One 


is the housing authority, with which we _ have 


There are two 
effectuation that mark a great step forward. 


made a significant but meager beginning, often 
unrelated to comprehensive city planning: The 
other is the redevelopment authority, with which 
we have not yet had any working experience. But 
these devices represent only a beginning. We still 
talk of re-development, and only a small voice is 
heard calling for positive measures of development. 
Must we always wait until the patient is dying? 
We need devices and methods and procedures in 
planning that will mark as great an advance over 
zoning, for instance, as zoning did over the meager 
regulation of nuisances that preceded it. And our 
plans must be formulated without regard to the 
limitations imposed by the devices we now have 
available for carrying plans into effect, for these 
were devised to fit plans that everywhere in the 
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nation have failed in what should have been their 
dominant purpose—the production and maintenance 
of communities in which people may live, and work, 
and play—in the broadest sense of those terms— 
pleasantly and conveniently, in circumstances that 
are socially beneficial, culturally stimulating, and 
economically sound. 

In its search for methods that are adequate to 
accomplish its broad purposes, dynamic planning 
must be relentlessly honest in evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of its operations. "There can be no room 
for the dishonesty of greeting every new proposal 
with the declaration that that is already being done 
—when it isn’t; or that it is being considered—when 
the only consideration given to new ideas is to bury 
them. Neither can there be any room for that 
peculiar combination of intellectual lethargy and 
small pride that is greatly concerned with saving 
face by maintaining position—and trying to do it 
by virtue merely of position rather than of leader- 
ship. 

‘There can be no area of public administration that 
is out of bounds to the scrutiny of dynamic plan- 
ning. Dynamic planning cannot be held captive in 
old administrative 
dynamic urbanism has long since burst the bounds 
of those forms. Modern technology—which oper- 
ates widely through our society, being held captive 


forms of organization, for 


primarily in our forms and methods of city planning 
and by what city planning fails to do—have pro- 
vided an instrumentality for the expression of some 
part of the deeper longings of the human heart for 
a satisfactory living environment that I mentioned 
earlier, and the old form of the city is gone. The 
old form of the city is gone—and we have yet no 
certainty as to the form that the new city should 
take. What goes on in the name of city planning 
all too often tries to console itself by clinging to 
the old forms, brightening them up a bit as plat- 
forms on which to stand while trying to sweep back 
the tide of the surrounding flood. Too often our 
planning is blind to the great forces at work in the 
explosive urbanism of today, and fiddles around with 
such trivia as zoning changes and traffic gadgets, 
punctuating its fiddling with pronouncements whose 
one-time semblance of profundity has faded to a 
whisper in the cacophony of the urban explosion. 


Regional Planning 


A plan for the national Capital? In the first 
place, a plan for the national Capital cannot be 
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the plan for a city—it must be the plan of a region, 
formulated according to concepts broader than any 
that are now accepted. Second, a plan for the na- 
tional Capital is a mere intellectual exercise unless 
for its effectuation there are devised governmental 
procedures beyond those available through an illusory 
cooperation among the multitude of governmental 
jurisdictions that are involved. In terms of effec- 


tive action, such cooperation is virtually non- 


existent. Reliance on such a method would use all 
the energy that should be devoted to getting results 
in the mere attempt to maintain the semblance of 
What devices are needed 


I would not presume to prescribe—except to say 


voluntary cooperation. 


that they must be effective both in planning and in 
plan effectuation over the entire area that is urban- 
We 
face similar problems in the New York metropolitan 
The department that I head as Director is 
in part responsible for the coordination of the plan- 


ized and that is subject to urbanization. 


area. 


ning activities of 44 units of local government in 


one county. We cannot perform that function 
intelligently except in accordance with comprehen- 
sive plans based on analyses of population, land use, 
economic trends, and many other factors. As soon 
as. we begin to deal with those factors, we bump 
our heads on the county boundary, for we are part 
of a metropolitan area extending into three states, 
covering a group of counties, and including a host 
of local communities. We could spend our lives 
just in trying to find ways to proceed. There is a 
growing impatience with the years of futility in try- 


ing to bring about coordinated planning through- 


out the metropolitan area by voluntary cooperation 
alone, and stronger is growing the voice calling for 
some form of official agency, possibly set up under 
interstate compact. Again, I have no prescription to 
offer you in the national Capital area; I only know 
that thus far you are temporizing with expediency 
and assuring futility. 

The challenge of the Sesquicentennial calls for 
more than that. But you who live here—and the 
rest of us whose Capital it is—are not ready to meet 
the challenge. There is as yet no accepted philosophy 
of what we are after. Our techniques are not equal 
to the job of plan formulation that they must 
perform. And our governmental procedures for 
making plans effective are such that it looks very 
much as if we had no intention of making our plans 
effective. 

We face the Sesquicentennial not with any merit 
on account of its occurrence—we just happen to 
be here 150 years later—but with much respon- 
sibility for what it means. At the Centennial of 
Washington a half century ago, planning in the 
national Capital became the inspiration of the nation. 
Planning in Washington today commands no such 
Nothing that is now 
being done, however worthy some of it may be, 
measures up to the challenge of the task that is 
before this city. 


national interest and respect. 


We can take pride in the Sesqui- 
centennial only as we invest it with a significance 
worthy of the kind and the size of the job to be 
done. May there be the intelligence and the courage 
so to do. 


1949 Honor Awards Exhibition Booked through 
The American Federation of Arts 


AN suet have been made with The Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C. 
for the management, publicity, tour schedule and 
shipping of the 1949 A.I.A. Honor Awards and 
Awards of Merit in School and Residential design. 
All shipments are subject to small handling charge. 


Priority is given to bookings requested by A.I.A. 
Chapters and by the schools of architecture. 

Requests should be directed to the National Ex- 
hibition Service, The American Federation of Arts, 
1262 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington 
Gob ae. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL THERMAL 


CLIMATE CONTROL GUIDE \ BASED ON U. S. WEATHER BUREAU DATA = 
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ZONE 


DESIGN DATA BASEL 


Be Ee 


GENERAL INTERPRETATION 


SITE AND ORIENTATION 
PLANTING 


INTERIOR PLAN 


Ay 


VERY HOT 


2.1% hrs/yr design emphasis on very hot summer 
afternoon temp. Occurs on approx 35 unusually hot 
afternoons during Jun, Jul & Aug, occacionaily in 
May or Sep. Abso.ute max dry-bulb shade temp 
118° F. Av daily duration of temp in this zone 2-6 
hrs, usually between 10 am & 4 pm. Only 1% or 
about 88 hrs of yr rise above 106°, recommended 
max design temp for interior planning. 


HOT 


22.6% hrs/yr design emphasis for protection from 
uncomfortab!e heat. Normal afternoon temps from 
May to Oct. Early evening temps in Jul and Aug, 
exceptionally hot afternons in Mar, Apr, late Oct 
& Nov. Has occurred in Feb but never in Dec or 
Jan. Even in summer, night temps rarely if ever 
remain in thi: zone but always fall to lower temp. 


WARM 


32.8% hrs/yr design emphasis on opendoor & out- 
door living. Major factor of discomfort during this 
zone is excessive sunshine & occasional high hu- 
midity. Because this thermal zone is only 20° wide 
& daily temp range is approx 30° in Phoenix area, 
no month is completely typical of zone. -It is repre- 
sented be t by Apr, May, Sep & Oct. Daily temp 
usually lies within this zone. From Jun thru Sep this 
zone usually occurs during evenings & night. In 
May, Sep & Oct av max daily temps usualiy rise 
above this zone. From Oct to May night temps gen- 
erally fall below this zone. However, even in 
winter max daily temps usuaily rise into this zone. 


COOL 


31.8% hrs/yr thermal de.ign-emphasis. Character- 
istic indoor living with doors & windows closed 
to restrict drafts. Controlled ventilation & low heat- 
ing requirement zone. Normal clothing selection, 
wool suit or equivalent, for sedentary activities. 
This zone is most typical of winter months, Nov 
through Mar, altho avy daily min temps are usually 
lower than this zone & av daily max temps are 
ucually higher than this zone. 

This zone is typical of night conditions in Mar, 
Apr, May, Oct & Nov. Only on rare occasions do 
night temps sink into this zone during summer 
months. During sunny, rather calm weather this is 
ideal outdoor condition for physically active work. 


As 
CHILLY 


10.6% hrs/yr thermal design emphasis. During 
this zone fro t & freeze-thaw conditions may exist: 
This zone occurs on unusually cold nights in Oct, 
Nov, Mar, Apr & rarely in May. Usual min night 
temps drop into this zone during Dec, Jan & Feb. 
In Dec & Jan this min night temp averages about 
40°. Approx 10 nights a yr temp drops at night be- 
low 32°F. but does not remain generally below 
32° for an entire day. Temps below 32° represent 
only 1% of hrs or yr, an approx total of 88 hrs. 
Therefore, for internal design temps, min temp of 
32° i+ recommended. 


0.1% hrs/yr design emphasis for temps below 25° F. 
Lowest temp ever recorded in Phoenix was + 16°. 
This is so rare (about 1 hr in 54 yrs of record) 
that it is not significant as an architectural design 
temp except for surface materials exposed outdoors. 
Temps falling into this zone occur only in Dec, 
Jan & Feb. 


VERY COLD 


Actual air temps have never reached this zone. 


B 


HOT AND 
COLD DAYS 


This series of graphs shows frequency by days 
each month that unusual temps can be expected & 
further amplifies graph series A, thru Ag. 


& radia- 


sky, ground, 


Avoid 


tion glare from 


sun pockets 


paving or buildings that will 
intensify this zone around house. 
Consider use of reflecting de- 
vices on sunstruck roof & walls, 
both for sky & ground radia- 
tion. Where irrigation permits, 
growth of grass cover & shade 
trees will reduce impact of sun 
& temps of these zones. Were 
it not for interference with 
major axis of E-W winds there 
would be an advantage of row 
house or close spacings of build- 
ings E & W to cut off strong 
radiation of E & W side in early 


& late part of day. 


Retractable awnings over court 
or terrace will aid in retaining 


solar heat for evening comfort. 


Solar features such as sun win- 
and _sola* 
should be 


oriented toward S & will be in 


dows, solar nooks 


heating = devices 
operation from Noy thru Maz 


during A, to Ag zones. 


Cc 


DEGREE DAYS 
a 


* See footnotes, page 48. 
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This graphic representation of degree days is in- 
cluded because of its widespread usage for calculat- 
ing fuel requirements & cooling requirements.* 
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ON THERMAL ANALYSIS 


ROOF WALLS 


OPENINGS 


FOUNDATIONS 
& BASEMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Outer surfaces exposed to direct sunshine under 
calm conditions may attain a temperature of 165° F. 
or more (depending upon reflectivity and thermal 
capacity). Therefore for this Hot Zone, in order to 
maintain a comfortable 76° F interior house tem- 
perature, insulation and other protection will be re- 
quired again:t a thermal gradient inward of ap- 
proximately 90° F for these portions. This stress 
may be reduced by shading, air movement, insula- 
tion or surface evaporative cooling. 


Much of yr roof is re- 
quired for insulation from 


sun. Insulation can be ac- 
complished by thick in- 
sulating materials, evapo- 
rative cooling on the ex- 
terior or radiation screen 
with ventilation between 
it and roof. 

Double roof, a ‘“damp- 
roof,” or white single 
roof will aid in prevent- 
ing accumulation of heat 
in interiors and sheltered 
open spaces. 


Insulated roof is in con- 
flict with receiving solar 
heat during this Zone. 
However cool period is 
generally nocturnal; 
therefore insulation would 


prove beneficial. 


Cut off house from heat 
by closing windows & 


doors. 


Open doors & windows, 


blend outdoor with in- 


door living. E-W cross- 
im- 


ventilation is most 


portant in this zone, 


amounting to almost 1/3 


of hrs of yr. 


Provide convenient and 
positive closure for open- 
ings to protect against 
sudden temp drop during 


evenings and nights. 


Normally primary func- 
tion of basement is hous- 
ing central heating plants 
& other utilities. In this 


region basement might 


prove to be most com- 
fortable living portion of 
house. Several feet below 
annual 


surface mean 


temp of 70° is present 
both day & night in win- 
ter & summer. This is an 
ideal living temp & by 
building down into 
ground this temp should 
prove to be an asset in 
maintaining constant liv- 


ing conditions. 


% of hrs 


Appreciable 
each month haye temp 
range of 30-40° indicat- 
ing need for mechanical 


conditioning. 


Approximate distribution 
of cooling or heating re- 
quirements for yr: (1) 
5030 hrs of air-condition- 
ing might be advantage- 
ous on a basis of high 
temps above 65°. How- 
ever, only approx 2790 
hrs will be at temps above 
85°F or with dewpt 
temps above 65°F. (2) 
2870 hrs which would not 
require any heating or 
cooling (3) 2790 hrs of 
low heat requirement 
which could be supplied 
by solar heat, fireplaces 
or auxiliary sources or 
may be supplied by low 
central heating. (Av 
daily degree day 5-10). 
Solar heating devices 


‘should be of the delayed 


Although frosts do occur 
there is apt to be little 
utility damage & because 
there is so little moisture 
present in ground or on 
surface of building mate- 
rials there will be little 
damage from _ freeze- 
thaw action. 


version for night use. (4) 
930 hrs of moderate heat- 
ing with. approx indoor- 
outdoor thermal  ‘differ- 
entials of 25° to 30°F. 
(5) Ten hrs of substan- 
tial heating require- 
ments; however, these 
come mainly at night, are 
so rare that little special 
attention needs to be paid 
to them. (6) 5530 hrs 
when humidification in- 
doors will be desirable. 
Approx 600 of these hrs 
vapor pressure will be 
below 3.5. 

Solar heating for Nov & 
Mar should be of delayed 
type to save heat during 
day for use at night. 
Solar heating Dec, Jan 
& Feb can be used con- 
currently with its pick-up, 
as well as delayed for 
night deferred surplus. 


Well-insulated roof will 
tend to act as a favorable 
reduction of effectiveness 


of warming and cooling 
degree days. 
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MAXIMUM POSSIBLE 
AND AVERAGE 
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SUNRISE AND SUNSET 
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TIME. TO OBTAIN MOUNT. 
STAN. TIME‘-aodd 4 MIN 
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ZONE 


DESIGN DATA’ BASED OF 


GENERAL INTERPRETATION 


D 


HOURS OF 
SUNSHINE 


84% actual to possible hrs of sunshine throughout 
yr. Max Jun, 93%; min Jan 75%. Sunshine out- 
standing climatological phenomena. Arizona is sun- 
shine center of US. 


SITE AND ORIENTATION 
PLANTING 


Location 300-500 ft. above val- 
ley floor cooler in afternoons & 


INTERIOR PLAN 


E 


CLEAR AND 
CLOUDY DAYS 


Graph shows distribution & character of hrs of 
sunshine of graph D above. 232 clear days/yr & 
only 44 definitely cloudy. Sunniest portion of yr, i.e. 
most clear days, is in late Spring & Fall. Jun has 
most clear days with anticipation of only one cloudy 
day & four partly cloudy days. Even in cloudiest 
month, Jan, clear days outnumber overcast days 
2 to 1, & better than equal cloudy & partly cloudy 
days. 


F 
SOLAR HEAT 


G 
SUN HEIGHT 


H 
HOURLY 
DIRECTION OF 
SUN 


MORNING 


Ig 


AFTERNOON 


I, 
EVENING 


I, 


STRONGEST 
WIND 


AVG. WIND 
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Shaded portions of graph show av btu/sf/hr to be 
expected as radiated heat from sun & sky on hori- 
zontal surfaces. Upper curves for cloudless days. 
Each square of graph represents 30 btu’s. Av. max 
solar heat is received in Jun, ranges from about 
2100 to about 2800 btu/sf/day, with hourly max on 
clear day at noon around 350 btu/sf/hr. Min solar 
heat in Jan ranges between 511 & 1200 btu/sf/day, 
with av heat at noon around 100-200 btu/sf/hr. 
Sufficient solar heat throughout winter for major 
house heating requirements if efficient solar heating 
device is installed. 


warmer at night than lower 
sites. 
Narrow vyalleys should be 


avoided because they may be- 
come solar traps with mountain 
sides heating up & throwing 
heat back into valleys or radiat- 
ing back & forth between canyon 
walls thus considerably increas- 
ing local air temps. 

Comfort depends completely on 
having roof, walls, windows 
give sun & shade at right times. 
Orientation to sun, therefore, a 
crucial factor in planning. 


High, hot, unclouded summer sun produces need 
for special protection—reflective insulation, roof 
ventilation, overhangs. Slanting, hot summer sun 
produces need for vertical protection to walls & 
openings on W and N. 

These graphs should be used together to determine 
location of sun at any hour of day, both as to height 
& direction. 


Central unshaded discs show % of time air is prac- 
tically calm. Light shaded pattern represents % of 
time during which winds up to 15 mph occur. Black 
shaded portions represent % of time during which 
winds blow from 16-31 mph. Barbed arrows show 
% of time during which gales occur. Bulges & 
arrows project into direction of origin of wind. 
This wind data is for official weather station clear 
of obstructions & may vary from actual wind condi- 
tion at house site. Check local variations due to 
terrain. This data gives av picture for area. On 
whole, wind patterns for Phoenix area are most 
fortunate. There is one major axis of wind gen- 
erally E & W. The pleasant weather of A. Warm 
Zone permits planning for reliable cross-ventilation 
on this axis during coolest months of yr. Cumulus 
is prevalent, particularly in early evenings after 
sun has set & is important natural fuel-saving con- 
dition. Highest wind velocities are in afternoon 
which are important for comfort particularly in 
Spring and Fall. Winter afternoon winds do not 
show a strong increase. Disastrously strong winds 
are not to be expected in this area. However, winds 
over 20 mph are apt to be dust-laden. 

Night winds follow valleys, bringing cold air down 
from mountains. In Phoenix, marked shift in direc- 
tion to E & SE occurs late in evening. Direction of 
wind during night fairly constant throughout yr. 
Day winds, almost everywhere in Arizona, from 
S, SE and SW. Shift between morning & afternoon 
from mainly SE & E to mainly W. Afternoons in 
winter calmer than in summer. Westerly direction 
of winds more pronounced in summer than in win- 
ter. Greatest periods of calm in early evening, 
particularly Sep thru Apr. Westerly breezes remain 
fairly strong in evenings in May, Jun & Jul. 
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Wind blowing across an irriga- 
tion area tends to deposit dust 
& heavier sand materials so 
that problem of dust & sand 
carried indoors would be re- 
duced over location on wind- 


ward side of an irrigated area. 


Primary climatic objective of 


house interior is to maintain de- | 


sirable living temp & humidity. 
Because there is surplus of 
solar radiation there appears to 
be no requirement for central 
heating plants for cool season. 
Plan with enclosed court de- 
sirable, permits retention of heat 
on winter days; allows rapid 
radiation of heat & cooling of 
house on summer evenings; 
fountain desirable to prevent ex- 
cessive accumulation of heat in 
summer. 


Bedrooms should be located to 
receive cool night air. E & SE 


locations preferable. 
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SUN AND WIND ANALYSIS 


ROOF OPENINGS 


FOUNDATIONS 
& BASEMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Primary function of roof 
is to shield house from 
high radiation temp. Sec- 
ondary important function 
is to act as solar heat 
collector during cool 
periods of yr. Additional 
uses as living & sleep- 
ing porch at night & also 
as surface for collecting 
rainwater. Protection 
against high solar radia- 
tion may be achieved by 
several methods: First, 


Where abundant water is 
available a constant 
source of moisture on 
roof would provide evap- 
orative cooling sufficient 
not only to reduce solar 
radiation completely but 
jalso act as cooling agent 
for house itself: Amount 
of moisture required 
might be prohibitive in 
this region. Second 
method is low conductive 
thermal insulation. This 
has disadvantage that it 
will prevent use of solar 
radiation as _ heating 
source during cool period 
of yr ‘on these surfaces, 
although it would help 
hold in heat produced 
by other sources during 
winter. 

Third, storage of heat in 
thick layers of high ther- 
mal capacity materials. 
This has disadvantage in 
summer of storing heat 
when night temps do not 
go down low enough in 
ambient air to bring in- 
ternal house temp to com- 
fortable level. However 
jit has decided advantage 
during winter period 
when there is a great 
deal of solar radiation 
that could be stored in 
house roof for dissipation 
during cool nights. 
Fourth, radiation reflec- 
tive materials. This sys- 
tem would require method 
of preventing high sum- 
mer temp from being re- 
radiated down into liv- 
ing quarters of house. In 
winter this could be used 
4to advantage. Such re- 
flecting surfaces may also 
cause excessive outgoing 
radiation chilling house 
in winter. In summer roof 
will: need to control a 
thermal gradient of ap- 
proximately 100° or more, 
whereas in winter it will 
need to retain heat 
against a thermal gra- 
dient of about 30 to 35°. 


For at least 57% of yr 
primary climatic func- 
tion of house is to pro- 
tect from high ambient & 
solar heat & to conserve 
internal coolness & hu- 
midity. Therefore, sealed, 
compact structure would 
be indicated. 

Low solar angles may 
bring radiation deep into 
house from windows 
placed on either E or W 
sides. 

Windows, particularly in 
direction of sun, should 
be small. Deep reveals 
advantageous. Avoid 
large glass areas. All 
windows, except on N, 
must be shielded from 
high summer sun. S win- 
dow should be _ broad 
rather than high. Should 
be possible to shade lower 
part of windows while 
leaving upper part clear. 
Exterior sunshades_ es- 
sential on E windows 
during summer. Even N 
windows must be pro- 
tected from summer sun. 
Don’t try to capture W 
view with wide windows. 
If possible, avoid W win- 
dows altogether. 


Primary functions of walls 


are to control high am- 


bient temp differentials, 
high solar radiation & 


ground radiation, to re- 


tain moisture differential 


inside & to control in- 


draft of dust, to exclude 


solar radiation & re- 


flected radiated temp 


from hot ground surfaces 
around house. 


Wing-like extension of W 


wall will shield house 


from slanting late after- 


noon sun. Heavy masonry 


wall on W_ desirable. 


Lightly constructed walls 


satisfactory on other 


sides if protected by 


overhangs on S & E. So- In Phoenix prevailing 


lar heating is apt to be wind is from E & there- 


fore windows on this side 


2 to 3 times as strong on : ; 
may require protection 


: tae 
S wail during winter} ¢ om sand erosion. 


period as it would be on|Heavy windstorms are 


a flat roof or ground.|very infrequent, highest 


Solar elevations above| Velocity being 41 mph at 


about 45° should be meas- Phoenix. Therefore pro- 


tection against severe 


ured from vertical rather ; 
storms is not necessary 


than horizontal. except for abrading ef- 
fect of sands carried in 


these winds. 
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Infrequent deficiencies in 
heating can be taken care 
of by portable or room 
radiant heaters. During 
hot season control of in- 
door temps could best be 
achieved, where it can be 
afforded, by means of 
air-conditioning It also 
can be achieved by evap- 
orative cooling. 


jIt is further suggested 


that air intake for this 
house, which is almost 
completely sealed, would 
be by positive bubbling 
through a water pool. 
This would inérease both 
evaporation & cooling 
rate & clean air of dust. 
Because sun’s heat is al- 
most entirely radiant 
heat, temp falls rapidly at 
night & rises rapidly in 
morning. Mechanical 
heating system should 
provide for quick pick-up. 


_| Artificial heat needed 


Oct, to: VApr jones May, 
mostly in evenings, nights 
& mornings. Day heat 
rarely needed even in 
winter. 
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Usually 30° colder at 
sunrise than on previous 
afternoon. Pick-up heat 
may be needed for short 
time even on summer 
mornings. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PRECIPITATION 


CLIMATE CONTROL GUIDE BASED ON US WEATHER BUREAU DATA 
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ANALYSIS ~ ARID SOUTHWEST AREA 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
INTERPRETATION BY DR. PAUL A. SIPLE — MARCH 1950 


NUMBER 
OF DAYS 


4.98 


ENG TAMERS: 
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ZONE 


DESIGN DATA BASED ON | 


GENERAL INTERPRETATION 


J 
PRECIPITATION 


K 


PRECIPITATION 
DAYS 


Av, least & most precipitation have been recorded 
in past 48 yrs. Altho there is usually at least a 
trace of rain every month, May & Jun (driest mos.) 
are virtually rainless. With exception of Jul, Aug & 
Sep, rest of months have on many occasions been 
completely rainless. However, no yr has had less 
than 3 in. Moisture effectiveness scale is based on 
fact that evaporation is more rapid in warm 
weather than in cool weather. Arrows show 
boundary lines calculated for mean monthly temps. 
All months dry, that is, little precipitation or normal 
precipitation for latitude. However, with exception 
of May & Jun, precipitation has been great enough 
in various months in various yrs to be considered 
humid. Total precipitation for wettest yr was still 
in dry zone. No month has ever received enough 
precipitation to be considered wet, even in excep- 
tional yr. Arizona’s max expected rainfall about 
equals Florida’s min. Water is precious in this 
area. House design should plan to save all rain- 
fall that falls on roof or clean terraces. 


Distribution of total rainfall on graph J above. 
Nearly 1/3 of rainy days of 38 for yr are in Jul & 
Aug. Av of only 1 rainy day/mo in May & Jun. 
Oct & Nov are next least rainy months with av of 
only 2 days each. Rain squalls (snow in mountain 
regions) to be expected mainly in late winter, Feb 
&:- Mar, bringing unusual cold. Thunderstorms, 
mainly in Jul & Aug, may bring short periods of 
high humidity & great discomfort. 


L 


MAXIMUM 
RAINFALL 


eee SAT a 


M 


RELATIVE 
HUMIDITY 


N 


VAPOR 
PRESSURE 
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Summer cloudbursts occur occasionally. Max rain- 
fall in 24 hrs was under 5 in, compared with 24 in 
in Florida. Heaviest rains in Jul. 

Avoid house sites in arroyos. 


Relative humidity expresses % of moisture in air 
as relative to what it could hold at any given temp. 
Therefore even tho dewpt temp or vapor pressure 
rate may remain fairly constant throughout day, 
R.H. varies inversely with temp. Generally R.H. 
is highest in cool of night and lowest in heat of 
day. Air is characteristically dry at all seasons of 
yr except during short periods of high humidity 
in mid-summer. Dryness makes excessive heat 
bearable. Consideration of R.H. is most important 
in respect to vegetation drying out & moisture 
pick-up in building materials, house furnishings & 
winter interior dryness. In dry month, Jun, relative 
humidity varies from 10-40%. Winter has highest 
relative humidity outdoors in Jan, ranging from 
about 34 to 70% day to night. 


Vapor pressure expresses force exerted by mole- 
cules of water vapor in atmosphere as well as those 
escaping or accumulating in process of evaporation 
or condensation. It is a much more useful factor 
than relative humidity for determining heat ex- 
change between atmosphere & surfaces differing in 
temp, such as sweat evaporating from human skin 
or water drying from heated walls, or condensa- 
tion on cold windowpanes, etc. When vapor pres- 
sure rises above about 15 mmhg at temps in A, 
Hot Zone, or A. Warm Zone, there is a sensation 
of discomfort & tendency to sweat under some con- 
ditions doing sedentary occupations. Vapor pressure 
in the 20’s becomes almost unbearable without a 
breeze, while those below 10 cause a sensation of 
chilliness even at room temps in the 70’s. 

August has most taxing humidity with 50% of days 
in Stress Zone. However, only 25% rises above 17 
mmhg. About 25% of days in Jul & Sep are also 
in Stress Zone, requiring ventilation or air-condi- 
tioning. During winter months vapor pressure is so 
low that humidification measures indoors are ad- 
visable. 
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SITE AND ORIENTATION 
PLANTING 


INTERIOR PLAN 


Some higher hills receive more 
rainfall & dew & have some cov- 
erage of green vegetation 
whereas lower levels away from 
irrigation & natural rivers are 
so dry that there is very little 
vegetation except of xerophytic 
type. Higher 


course, have more difficult ac- 


elevations, of 


cess. Because of slight rainfall 
in this entire region choice of 
community locations will almost 
always be dependent upon water 
supply. 

Because of low amount of rain- 
fall & extremely low water table 
only xerophytic plants will grow 


naturally without 


irrigation. 
Grasses & other types of desert 
will 


plants & flowers 


grow 
rapidly if they have source of 
moisture. Therefore, choice of 
landscaping depends almost en- 
tirely upon amount ‘of water 
available for irrigation. Lawns 
& shade trees are possible. 

In general, communities will be 
near irrigation facilities. Choice 
location would normally be on 
leeward side of an irrigation 
area—moisture given off by irri- 
gated land tends to reduce air 


temps. 


Abundant use of household 
plants will serve several pur- 
poses in this region. Where 


green plants are scarce they 
will be aesthetically desirable. 
Secondly, because water is ex- 
tremely limited, water will 
serve equally well to take care 
of plant’s needs & moisture & 
temp controls within house. In 


summer, 


evaporation from 


plant’s leaves & water sur- 
faces tends to cool interior & 
in winter to maintain higher 
moisture content in atmosphere. 
“Open” type of plan not essen- 
tial to comfort. Interior breezes 
should be blocked in to pre- 


vent too rapid skin evaporation. 
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MOISTURE ANALYSIS 


) ROOF 

| 

| 

‘recipitation creates no 
ructural or designing 
iroblems. 


nl 


WALLS 


OPENINGS 


Extreme dryness of at- 
mosphere precludes much 
deterioration of normal 
building materials. Ma- 
jor deterioration factors 
are abrasion due to air- 
borne sand, high solar 
radiation that may raise 
surface temp well above 
150° or 175° & possible 
sudden chilling of sur- 
faces at these high temps 
by advent of a sudden 
chilling rainstorm. Chill- 
ing may create stress in 
surface of materials 
heated only as much as 
100° F. Although building 
materials would normally 
be exposed to only about 
25 to 30° diurnal temp 
change those exposed to 
sun with intense radia- 
tion will be exposed to as 
much as 100° or more. 
Because of low amount of 
rainfall, materials, such 
as adobe which cannot 
stand much water, may 
still serve as good build- 
ing materials except 
under conditions of flash 
floods which are very in- 
frequent. 


wl building materials must be able to withstand 


ffects of excessive dryness. 


It would appear prefer- 
able that walls, windows 
& doors be tightly sealed 
to extent of being vapor- 
proof in order to be able 
to maintain higher hu- 
midity indoors than out 
of doors, particularly in 
winter. These seals would 
also. provide positive 
dustproof protection. 
Small windows advisable 
to prevent excessive in- 
terior breezes. 


FOUNDATIONS 
& BASEMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Ground is so dry that it 


will normally absorb 


quickly any amount of 
rainfall, therefore drain- 
age is not a difficult fac- 
tor. No moisture problem 
is anticipated, therefore, 


either from seepage or 


condensation. 


Humidity is so low that 


very little deterioration 


will be caused by fungus 
or bacterial growths even 
if basements 


are em- 


ployed. 


of air 


of 


Because dryness 
permits absorption 
large quantities of water, 
temp may be lowered by 
evaporation of artificially 
introduced moisture. 
Contrast with other areas 
where coolness is obtained 
by artificially drying air. 


cooler’—a me- 


humidifier—de- 


“Desert 
chanical 
sirable equipment in all 
structures. Fountain in 
court or patio - desirable 
to precent excessive ac- 
of 


cumulation summer 


day heat. 


jira Latta 
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FOOTNOTES FROM DESIGN DATA CHARTS 


GENERAL INTERPRETATION 


Exposure to excessive sunshine or high dewpt temp oc- 
curring during A. Warm Zone will be effective as if 
in this Very Hot Zone. 


For comfort during this zone provide increased ventila- 
tion & protection from solar heat by shading, insulation, 
evaporative cooling, air conditioning, min clothing in 
zones A, and Ay. When people are exposed to sun, in- 
sulating clothing is frequently essential as well as low 
levels of physical activity. 


7.2 hrs/yr high humidity design emphasis. 


21-40% of days Jul, Aug, Sep have uncomfortably high 
dewpt temps requiring comfort control by shading & 
ventilation. When high dewpt temps of this zone are 
concurrent with temps in A. Hot Zone, comfort is 
severely taxed unless there is ample breeze. 


29.7% hrs/yr optimum comfort humidity design emphasis. 
Dewpt temps falling in this zone bracket neutral or 
optimum range of vapor pressure for normal human 
comfort. Accompanying dry-bulb shade temps in zones 
A, to A, can make otherwise hot days tolerable in 
summer. 


56.3% hrs/yr dewpt design emphasis. Occurs between 
62 & 88% hrs/mo from Oct thru Jun but is rare in 
summer especially in Aug. Some humidification may be 
desirable indoors especially during cool season. 


6.8% hrs/yr dewpt design emphasis occurs about 2-5 
days each winter month. Has occurred in all months 
except Aug. Creates excessively dry conditions, par- 
ticularly in winter indoors. Some humidification is nor- 
mally desirable except in excessively hot weather. 


During hot summer period max day temp rises above 
90° for 152 days. Of these, 82 days rise above 100° F 
but only 35 rise above 105° F. Only 10 unusually cold 
nights are apt to drop below freezing. 


Wind may double or triple rate of conductive heat loss in 
winter & may increase heat gain in summer on excessively 
hot days. Evaporative cooling will increase heat loss 
in winter, decrease heat gain in summer & is itself affected 
by wind. On other hand, sunshine so prevalent reduces 
indicated heating degree days in winter & increases cool- 
ing degree days in summer. 

All degree days are useful as an index. It is important 
to remember that this reflects roughly heat lost only by 
conduction & radiation in still air. 


Design problem in this climate mainly one of how to 
handle heat & glare of sun. 


Clearness of air (due to absence of water vapor in air) 
increases intensity of solar heat. Cloudiness affects 


solar heat as shown in graph F below; an advantage in 
summer, a disadvantage in winter. 


Solar heat delivered represents near max possible at all 
seasons of yr. Particularly intense in summer in contrast 
with S$ Florida where summer cloudiness reduces solar 
impact. Emphasize design for sun protection. 


Data given is in apparent solar time & should be cor- 
rected to local civil or daylight saving time if precise 
shadows are desired at specific time of day. For con- 
venient use, assume house plan to be placed at foci of 
lines or transferred by protractor. Also use these graphs 
in conjunction with graph series I, Wind Analysis, to 
plan orientation of wind & sun elements together. 


Roor—W ALLS—OPENINGS 


Structure should be designed so as to create lag in daily 
temp change. Store night coolness for day comfort, & 
day warmth for evening comfort. Important, however, 
to prevent excessive heat absorption & radiation during 
hot part of day & evening. Traditional adobe walls (1.5 
ft thick), high ceilings, double roof with ventilated air 
space logical method of building. 


Ambient air temp differential at walls must control 
amounts to about 30 to 35° above & below a mean of 
70°. In extreme conditions this range will amount to as 
much as 50° above & below the 70° mean. 


Minimum of windows should be placed to S because solar 
radiation entering this side during summer is very detri- 
mental to temp control within house. Also prevents en- 
trance of ground radiation. By contrast a maximum of 
windows should be placed on N side where there is least 
solar & ground radiation & least abrasive effect from 
blowing sand & also least amount of cooling by winter 
winds. 


Overhang necessary on S to shield high summer sun, 
proferably wide enough to form porch. Such a porch 
may serve in lieu of interior corridor. Reflective type 
roof insulation or covering advantageous. 


Awnings of typical types would protect these windows 
because of high angle of sun in summer. Special radiation 
protection would be required to prevent ground radia- 
tion entering through these windows. Small, deeply in- 
set windows might help this situation. 


Even though for 33% of yr it would appear to be ad- 
vantageous to have windows opened for ventilation 
much of this period brings high amounts of solar radia- 
tion. Thus it would appear to be desirable to keep 
windows completely sealed or tightly closed, in order to 
retain coolness to assure positive duct control & higher 
indoor humidity. 


Avoid bedrooms, particularly children’s rooms on W. 
Put carport or garage on W. Porch should face S or E. 
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Technical News 


THE GRIM REAPER STRIKES AGAIN 


HIS TIME, in Davenport, Iowa, in a building in- 

congruously named ‘“‘Mercy Hospital,” it was 
40 helpless women, many mental patients confined 
behind barred windows, who were sacrificed to the 
failure of those responsible to provide even the most 
fundamental elements of fire safety. 

The building itself was denied the fire-resistive 
qualities which would have permitted it to play 
some part in delaying the rapid spread of the fire 
which took so unnecessary and shocking a toll of 
human lives. 

It is high time those responsible for the planning 
of the structures and the safety of the inmates of 
institutions should realize that the minimum re- 
quirements of building codes, even if fully complied 
with, fail to provide fire-safe conditions for the 
inmates of institutional buildings, many of whom, 
by reason of age or physical condition, are in a more 
or less helpless condition. 

The hazard to life is greatly aggravated where 
patients must be confined behind barred or screened 
windows. 


Building Codes Inadequate 


Reliance upon compliance with building code 
requirements, manifestly inadequate to provide 
safety to life under the conditions peculiar to in- 
stitutional buildings, should offer little satisfaction 
to those responsible for the safety of those who 
suffer death or injury in buildings of this type of 
occupancy. 

The first lesson to be learned by those responsible 
for the planning and the operation of institutional 
buildings is that the fire-resistive construction of 
the building alone cannot be relied on to insure 
the safety of the occupants in the event of fire. 

Even the most fire-resistant structure contains 
a sufficient amount of combustible contents to 
quickly generate smoke and noxious gasses which are 
usually a greater menace to human life than fire 
itself. 

Few, if any, institutions have sufficient personnel 
to move the occupants to places of safety after 
a fire is discovered and in the brief interval before 


the means of egress are rendered unusable by rea- 
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son of the rapid spread of smoke and heated, gas- 
filled air. 

These factors receive too little consideration in 
the formulation of building codes which, at best, 
represent minimum requirements for human safety, 
even where the occupants of building are not subject 
to the handicaps of age or physical infirmities. 

‘Too many institutions appear to predicate fire 
safety on the theory that because certain personnel 
are supposed to be on duty at all times the safety 
of inmates is assured. 

The falsity of this premise has been amply demon- 
strated as tragedy follows tragedy in apparently 
well-ordered institutions. 


Don’t Depend on the Human Element 


Fires are likely to originate in obscure and little- 
frequented locations which renders their early dis- 
covery by the staff extremely unlikely. 


For this reason human agency cannot be relied on 
to detect fire in its incipient stage, and quickly bring 
to bear the means for its effective control; yet the 
safety of the occupants of a building, in the event 
of fire, depends upon its discovery and control be- 
fore the means of egress are rendered impassable by 
the rapid spread of smoke, heated air and noxious 
gasses which serve to asphyxiate many who may be 
far removed from the fire itself. 

All too frequently the failure to enclose stair- 
ways and other openings from story to story provides 
the means to encourage the rapid spread of smoke, 
lethal gasses and fire itself, thus adding to the toll 
of human lives. 

The protection of such openings is a fundamental 
and essential element of fire safety, regardless of 
the fire-resistive qualities of the structure. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to rely on the 
uncertainty of human agehcy to detect fire and ef- 
fect its control before it reaches dangerous propor- 
tions. 

For the detection of fire two mechanical devices 
are available; an efficient automatic fire detector 
system, and a properly installed and maintained 
automatic sprinkler system. 
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To prove effective, in contributing to the control 
of fire, a fire detector system must be supplemented 
by a supervised central signal station, constantly 
manned by one or more persons trained in the use 
of initial-fire-fighting equipment. 

An automatic sprinkler system provides in itself 
not only the means of detecting a fire but its prompt 
and effective control. 

Both of these systems should, wherever prac- 
ticable, have direct connection to the local fire de- 
partment headquarters, to insure the prompt assist- 
ance of fire extinguishment forces. 

If the fire safety necessary to meet the needs of 
institutional occupancies is to be a reality, and 


not a theory predicated upon ignorance, indifference 
to the potential hazards, or a too high regard for 
economy, the time has come for those responsible for 
the care and well-being of those who occupy these 
buildings to accept responsibility for the providing 
of the elements of fire safety which go beyond the 
minimum requirements of more or less obsolete and 
inadequate building codes. 


There can be but one alternative, the continuing 
recurrence of disasters similar to that which occurred 
at the Mercy Hospital, Davenport, Iowa; and the 
earlier tragedy at Effingham, Illinois, which took a 
toll of 74 lives, including 11 infants. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON FIRE PREVENTION — 
AND SINCE 


HOSE who attended The President’s Conference 

on Fire Prevention in 1947 were impressed with 
the importance of taking steps to control mounting 
fire losses and the toll of death and injury which 
were a part of this waste of material and human 
resources, 

Following the conference the governors of many 
states brought together public officials, agencies 
and organizations interested in fire prevention to 
consider the problem. In many states organizations 
were established to carry forward continuing efforts 
in support of fire prevention. 

High hopes were entertained that at last some- 
thing would be done to safeguard human life and 
reduce the waste of material resources. It was 
recognized this imposes a responsibility upon public 
officials, those who formulate building codes, archi- 
tects and engineers who design structures, particu- 
larly those intended for human occupancy, and the 
general public. 

“The tumult and the shouting dies” quickly fol- 
lowing the tragic loss of life in a burning building. 

There is again brought sharply into focus the 
fundamental defects and deficiencies which con- 


tributed to the catastrophe but little or nothing is 
done to apply to other equally defective and deficient 
structures the missing elements of safety to human 
life essential for protection against fire and the re- 
sulting smoke, heated air, and toxic gasses. 

No new lessons have been learned from such 
tragedies as the Cocoanut Grove Fire, the LaSalle 
and Winecoff Hotel fires, the Effingham and Mercy 
Hospital fires, and the Kenyon College Residence 
Hall fire. 

Hundreds of other buildings of similar occupancies 
invite the same sort of tragedy by reason of similar 
structural defects and safety deficiencies. 

Those responsible for the control and management 
of these structures have had what should be ample 
warning, but there appears to be too much com- 
placent reliance on the comforting supposition, “It 
can’t happen here.” 

The profession has an opportunity, and an obliga- 
tion, to take the leadership in directing attention 
to hazards to human life, under fire conditions, and 
in assisting in solving the problems facing those re- 
sponsible for fire-safety, particularly in institutional 
structures. 


FINISH PLASTER COATS* 


See THIRTEEN YEARS AGO the National Bureau 
of Standards became actively interested in a 
type of white-coat plaster failure that was becoming 
sufficiently prevalent to be of concern to those hav- 
ing charge of Government buildings as well as to 
building owners generally. 
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This type of failure was found to be associated 
only with regularly hydrated dolomitic limes, and 
was characterized by the appearance of bulges or 
large blisters in the plaster white-coat, often oc- 


* Summarized from Technical Report 1412 of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 
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curring many years after the completion of the 
work. 

It was ultimately proven that the failures result 
from a delayed expansion of material which was not 
completely hydrated at the time of its application. 

This unhydrated material continues to slowly 
hydrate, after the major portion of the plaster has 
set, eventually resulting in the disruptive expan- 
sion above referred to. 

This type of failure results from an important 
change in the manufacturing process and subsequent 
handling of lime which has occurred since the start 
of the century. 

In the “old days’ lime was chiefly supplied as 
“quicklime” and the usual practice was to age the 
quicklime as putty for several weeks, which resulted 
in its complete hydration before it was used for 
plaster finish. 

More recently, however, lime is prepared in a 
hydratéd form requiring soaking only overnight. 

With dolomitic quicklimes, however, the manu- 
facturing process yields a lime which still contains 
about 27%, by weight, of unhydrated material. 

While high-calcium quicklimes are completely 
hydrated by the manufacturing process, these limes 
are not generally used for finish-coat plasters. 

As the result of investigations made at the Na- 


tional Bureau of Standards an 8% limit on un- 
hydrated oxides was adopted as an amendment to 
the Federal Specification for Hydrated Lime, and 
the same limitation was included in the specifications 
of the American Society for Testing Materials, and 
of the American Standards Association. 

A number of manufacturers of hydrated dolomitic 
lime are now producing a more completely hydrated 
lime which meets the 8% maximum limitation, 

This is generally accomplished by means of large 
autoclaves in which the quicklime is hydrated at 
elevated temperatures and pressures. 

Determination of the composition of hydrated 
limes, particularly the unhydrated oxide content, is 
of importance both to the manufacturer and to the 
prospective purchaser. The computation of the 
compound composition, made from the chemical 
(oxide) analysis, requires about nine mathematical 
operations. ‘To save the time and labor involved in 
these calculations, Ernest M. Levin, of the National 
Bureau of Standards, has developed two nomograms 
for making the computation graphically. 

With the aid of these nomograms the compound 
composition of any commercial hydrated lime can 
be determined easily and rapidly and with sufficient 
accuracy to be a valuable aid to the technologist in 
the lime plant or the commercial testing laboratory. 


Planning Rural Community School Buildings 


Reviewing a book of this title by Cyr and Linn, published by Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 162 pp. $3.75. 


HIS comprehensive guide to rural school plan- 

ning (sponsored by the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers) is a well-organized and 
profusely illustrated manual. The content is divided 
into four main parts as follows: 


Part I—How Is a SCHOOL PLANNED? 


This part of the manual describes the hypothetical 
case “Ruralville Builds Its School.” The feeling of 
community interest and pride which the authors have 
instilled in this part of their work makes it re- 
quired reading for everyone interested in school ex- 
pansion. ‘They show how a well-organized approach 
shrewdly exploits and utilizes community facilities 
and abilities to the utmost. Working through local 
government, business groups, clubs and special com- 
mittees, the Board of Education actually puts the 
entire community to work to produce a sound pro- 
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gram. Studies involving local finance, an educa- 
tional program, community growth, etc. are pre- 
pared for the Board by those most familiar with 
the respective problems. ‘Thus, when Ruralville 
selects its architect, it is able to state a sound, factual 
building need. Whether or not Ruralville waited 
too long to select its architect is an open question. 
The remainder of this part describes selection of the 
architect, selection of the site, and translation of 
the building need into a school building of which 
the community is justly proud. 


Part IJ—Ruvurat ScHoot BuiILpINnGc PLANS 


Characteristics of a good rural school building are 
enumerated and described at the outset. “This short 
written text is followed by sixty-seven illustrative 
plates with explanatory notes for each plate. These 
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illustrations cover one-teacher schools, elementary 
schools, central schools, site plans, detailed studies of 
school rooms for various uses, etc. It is felt that 
these plates should be considered a set of possible 
standards only, and point of departure for further 
study. Possibly a more inspiring collection of illus- 
trative material might have been assembled. 


Part I[J—MakINc THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
ATTRACTIVE 
This part of the manual is a short statement of 
esthetic considerations connected with school build- 


ings. Photographs serve to illustrate the text. 


Part [V—SomeE Sources oF HELP 


Described and listed herein are various agencies, 
persons and publications which aid in formulating 
school expansion programs. 

In conclusion, this edition is a thoughtful 
treatise on rural school planning. ‘Though stronger 
when dealing with the broad community approach 
than when suggesting solutions, it is 
definitely required reading for schoolhouse archi- 


specific 


tects ! 


Henry L. BLATNER, 
Committee on School Buildings, A.1.A. 


JURY OF AWARD—1950 PRODUCT LITERATURE 
COMPETITION 


-\HE FOLLOWING JURY OF AWARD has been ap- 
pointed to consider nominations in the 1950 
Product Literature Competition. 
Certificates of Exceptional Merit and Certificates 
of Merit will be presented at the Annual Conven- 
tion of The Institute in May. 


Representing The American Institute of Architects: 
Lessing W. Williams, a.1.a., Chairman, New 
York City 
Julian E. Berla, a.1.4., Washington, D. C. 


TRANSLUCENT CORRUGATIONS 


Glass fibers are appearing in a new adaptation as 
translucent, corrugated sheets for windows, sky- 
lights, patio roofs, interior panels and many other 
decorative uses. 

As a Fiberglas, reinforced laminate these sheets 
have excellent dimensional stability, will not break 
or shatter easily, and are resistant to mild acids, 
alkalis and organic solvents. 

Curved sections to fit Quonset construction are 
available. 

The sheets can be sawed and nailed, permitting 
easy installation; are light in weight and the variety 
of colors available permits a selection where decora- 
tive effects are desired. 
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George B. Cummings, F.A.1.A., Binghamton, 
NEY 

D. K. Este Fisher, Jr., F.A.1.4., Baltimore, Md. 

George S. Idell, a.t.a., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ossian P. Ward, a.1.A., Louisville, Ky. 


Representing The Producers’ Council: 
Charles M..Mortensen, The Producers’ Council. 
W. H. Easton, Otis Elevator Company. 
Howard L. Spindler, American Radiator & 


Standard Sanitary Corporation. 


STONE WALL Exposure TEstT 


A test project to secure information on various 
questions relating to stone masonry construction and 
particularly to study the weathering 
processes in relation to laboratory tests, has been 
initiated at the National Bureau of Standards. 

A masonry wall has been erected containing build- 
ing stones from 47 states and 16 foreign countries. 

It is not the intention to draw broad conclusions 
from the test in regard to the durability of products 
under study; it is, however, expected that the study 
will lead to the establishment of more dependable 
durability tests in the laboratory. 

The collection of stones is probably the largest 
ever assembled. 


natural 


It consists of a large number col- 
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lected by the National Museum over a period of 
60 years, supplemented by a considerable number of 
present-day products. In all there are 30 distinct 
types. 

An occasional complaint is that water passes 
through stone walls. With most types of stone 
this is probably due to open joints caused by shrink- 
age of the mortar. It will be a matter of interest 
to follow the weather resistance of the two types 
of mortar used in this test wall. 

Two types of grade waterproofings below the 
granite base will be studied to determine their 
effectiveness in preventing discolorations on the. first 
few courses of stone caused by the rise of ground 
water. 


New CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES FOR COLLABORA- 
TION WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH 


James E. Monroe, First National Bank Building, 
E] Paso, Texas, has been appointed in the El Paso, 
Texas, Chapter. 

Edgar D. Tyler, 128 East Sixth St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been appointed in the Cincinnati Chapter, 
succeeding H. Elderidge Hannaford. 

Kenneth W. Milnes, 2081 Richmond ‘Terrace, 
Port Richmond, Staten Island 2, N. Y., has been 


appointed in the Staten Island Chapter, succeeding 
Olaf A. Madsen. 

O. J. Baker, Louisiana State University, Univer- 
sity Station, Baton Rouge 3, La., has been appointed 
in the Baton Rouge Chapter. 

Lehman Ashmead Ferris, 577 La Rue Ave., 
Reno, Ney., has been appointed in the Nevada 
Chapter. 

Harry E. Rodman, Department of Architecture, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., has 
been appointed to succeed the late J. Russell White, 
in the Albany Chapter. 

Erling Gilbert Dollar, Naamans Road, R. D. 4, 
Wilmington, Del., has been appointed in the Dela- 
ware Chapter, succeeding Leone N. Fagani. 

Ralph E. Myers, Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, 
Mo., has been appointed in the Kansas City Chapter. 


New Councit Mempers 


The Producers’ Council announces the following 
new members: 

The Halsey W. Taylor Company, 137 North 
Street, Warren, Ohio; J. F. King, National Repre- 
sentative. 

American Structural Products Company, Ohio 
Building, Toledo 1, Ohio; E. P. Lockart, National 


Representative. 


Technical Bibliography 


The Color Book of Tile 

American-Olean Tile Co., Lancaster, Penn. 8% x 12”, 
illus. in color. 

Bound in two sections permitting inter-relationship in 
the consideration of various tile patterns and colors. 
Section 1 contains 30 color plates of rooms with descrip- 
tions of tile and specifications; Section 2, 32 pages—8 
folders—of color charts, decorative units, floors. 


Brick and Tile with Technical Notes on Brick and 
Tile Construction 

Structural Clay Products Institute, 1520 18th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

A bulletin illustrating and describing the use of brick 
and tile for structures of various types. The first issue 
of Technical Notes, covering “Cold Weather Masonry 
Construction.” 


Explosion-Proof Electric Radiator 


Burnham Corporation, Irvington, N. Y. 

A bulletin illustrating and describing an explosion- 
proof electric radiator for use where explosive atmos- 
pheres are present. 
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Solar Orientation Chart 

2 pp. 14 x 15”. Robert B. Hewitt, 1515 Capitol Ave., 
Sacramento 14, Calif. $2.50 postpaid. 

A chart with altitudes and azimuths of the sun which 
permits the chart to be used in any part of the northern 
hemisphere between Latitude 26° 00 North and 48° 
00 North. 

The chart properly oriented under a tracing of the 
building facilitates a determination as to its most ad- 
vantageous location. The altitudes of the sun with rela- 
tion to the eave overhead, and the shade tree location 
may also be determined by the use of the chart. 


Construction and Construction Materials Industry 
Report 

January, 1950. Construction Division, Office of Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 255 DiC. 

The special article featured in this 
the growth of the fluorescent lighting industry with the 
history of new developments, and how fluorescent lamps 
A review of construction in 1949 is also in- 


issue describes 


operate. 
cluded. 
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Explosions In Hospital Operating Suites 

The inter-departmental committee, organized by Wil- 
liam E. Reynolds, Commissioner of Public Buildings, has 
issued its Report, as prepared under the direction of 
Public Buildings Service of General Services Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

The report deals with the insulation of floors in operat- 
ing suites and includes specifications for two floors found 
by The National Bureau of Standards to conform to 
the requirements set forth in the Report for conductive 
floors. 

Ventilation with recommended temperatures and air 
changes is included; together with detailed requirements 
for Electrical Wiring and Equipment; Personnel and 
Movable Equipment. 


Condensation Control of Dwelling Construction 

The construction of tight, insulated dwellings, which 
contributes to relatively high humidities, serves to in- 
crease condensation problems. 

This booklet presents, in text and illustrations, recom- 
mended methods of condensation control by the use of 
vapor barriers, ventilation and thermal insulation in new 
and existing construction. 

The methods illustrated and described are based on 
studies by the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and on observations 
made over many years of buildings involved in moisture 
problems. 

Copies available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., at a cost of 20¢ a copy. 
(Stamps not accepted.) 


Technical Bulletin No. 10 
In Technical Bulletin No. 10 The Housing and Home 


Finance Agency illustrates and describes the “Applica-. 


tion of The Floor Furnace In The Heating of Small 
Houses,’ with recommended details of installation, and 
some of the things not to do. 

There is also included ‘Condensation Control in 
Dwelling Construction—Good Practice Recommenda- 
tions,” and “Individual Sewage Disposal Systems.” 


Technical Bulletin No. 11 


Technical Bulletin No. 11 is largely devoted to the 
subject of Modular Coordination. 

“Coordination in Building Construction,” reviews a 
German study on “Modular Coordination and Standardi- 
zation in The Building Industry.” 

Also included is the “Report on Survey of Factors 
Hindering More General Acceptance of The Modular 
Principle in Design and Construction,’ made to The 
Housing and Home Finance Agency under that Agency’s 
contract with the Building Research Advisory Board, 
Division of Engineering and Industrial Research, Na- 
tional Research Council, National Academy of Sciences. 

A Report of research on “Water Vapor Resistance of 
Building Papers,” and Part III on “Individual Sewage 
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Disposal Systems,” with a list of H&HFA Publications 
are also included. 

Copies are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. Technical Bulletin No. 10, 
20¢; Technical Bulletin No. 11, 25¢. (Stamps not ac- 
cepted.) 


Anemostat Draftless Aspirating Air Diffusers 


Anemostat Corporation of America, 10 East 39th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 65 pp. 8% x 11”, illus. 

A Manual illustrating and describing Anemostat Air 
Diffusers including selection guide material, performance 
data, selection charts, details of various installations. 


STANDARDS AVAILABLE 


The National Bureau of Standards announces the 
availability of the following: Copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. (Stamps not accepted.) : 


Commercial Standard CS160-49. Wood-Fiber Blanket 


Insulation. 5¢ 


Provides a basis for the common understanding of 
the wood-fiber planket insulation industry. 

Establishes definite and use performance 
criteria and methods of measurement for the same. 
Presents a basis on which performance guarantees may 
be made by the manufacturer. 


material 


Simplified Practice Recommendation R157-50, Steel 
Firebox Boilers and Steel Heating Boilers. (Com- 
merical and Residential Types.) 10¢ 


Applies to commercial and residential steel firebox 
boilers for all working pressures, and all low-pressure 
steel heating boilers made in accordance with the boiler 
construction codes of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

Does not apply to vertical and Scotch-marine com- 
mercial boilers for over 15 psi pressure; nor to horizontal- 
return tubular boilers, refractory-lined firebox boilers, and 
packaged steam generators (boilers equipped and shipped 
assembled with fuel-burning equipment, mechanical draft 
fan equipment, automatic controls, and accessories) for 
any working pressure. 


Methods of Joining Pipe 

York, J. E., 236 pp. Illus. Clothbound, 5% x 814”, The 
Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 
$3. 

A handbook illustrating and describing methods of 
joining a variety of different classes of metallic and 
non-metallic piping. 


BMS Report 118—Stack Venting of Plumbing Fixtures. 
15¢ 
Relates to a particular type of venting; namely, stack 
venting, which can be used satisfactorily under certain 
restricted conditions making possible appreciable econ- 
omies. The experimental data presented affords a sound 
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foundation on which code-writing authorities can base 
plumbing code requirements relating to stack venting. 


Commercial Standard CS42-49. Structural Fiber In- 
sulating Board. 10¢ 

The fourth edition of this Standard, provides a basis 
for common understanding in the insulating board in- 
dustry. Establishes definite criteria of insulating board 
value and other physical requirements that should be 
possessed by this material, and presents a basis on which 
performance guarantees may be made by the manufac- 
turer. 


Electrical Supply and Communication Lines. 386 pp. 
29 Tables, 20 Figures. $1.50 

The National Bureau of Standards has recently pub- 
lished a new Handbook entitled “Installation and Main- 
tenance of Electrical Supply and Communication Lines 
Safety Rules and Discussion.” 

This combines the code rules on electric lines (repre- 
senting Part 2 of the National Electrical Safety Code 
NBS Handbook H32), with the discussion thereof (Hand- 
book H39). In addition the Handbook includes three 
appendices presenting technical data useful in making 
computations of the strength of supporting structures and 
in determining crossing clearances. 

In some cases engineering short cuts are suggested 
which give approximately the same results as formulas 
covered in the code. 


Lightweight Aggregate Concretes 

The report of the laboratory research performed under 
the Standardized Building Codes and Materials program 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, and the Bureau of Reclamation, U. S. Department 
of The Interior. 

Contains complete tabulation of the properties of the 
various lightweight aggregates tested and deserves the 
careful study of those considering their use for struc- 
tural, thermal, or acoustical purpeses. 

Copies available from the Suyerintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., at a cost of 20¢. (Stamps 
not accepted.) 


Plant Safety 
“Making Your Plant a Safe, Pleasant Place to 
Work” 

Flack, Alonzo, Chairman and Treasurer, The Emerson 
Engineers; Factory Management and Maintenance, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 27 pp. 8% x 11”, illus. 

A booklet describing and illustrating details of facilities, 
equipment and recreational activities that contribute to 
the health, safety and morale of industrial workers. 


Studless Solid Partitions’ 

Metal Lath News, Vol. 14, No. 1, Metal Lath Manufac- 
turers Association, Engineers Building, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. ’ 
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This issue of the Metal Lath News illustrates and 
describes Studless Solid Partitions, 
specifications, and fire-rating tests. 


including details, 


“Radian Tile” 


Clay Products Association, 100 North La Salle St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 31 pp. 8% x 11”, illus. 

A booklet illustrating and describing a panel heating 
system using forced warm air through the medium of 
four simple units—two types of floor block and two types 
of clay duct. 

Each Radian Tile block has three channels through it. 
When laid end to end as a floor, the blocks line up to 
form continuous and uninterrupted channels for the full 
length or width of the room. Forced warm air is 
carried to the floor ducts and flows through the channels, 
entering return ducts which carry it back to the heating 
system for reheating and re-circulation. 

Radian Tile Blocks, which form the heart of the sys- 
tem, provide a finished tile floor as well as a radiant 
heating panel. This tile floor may be covered with 
other floor finishes if desired. 


The Keystone System 


Stucco Application, Plaster Reinforcing, and other Re- 
inforcing Applications. 44 pp. 8% x 11”, illus. 

While the retail price of this manual is $1, architects 
may obtain a copy without cost upon request to the 
Keystone Steel and Wire Company, Building Trades 
Division, Peoria 7, IIl. 

A manual illustrated with 132 photographs, 24 draw- 
ings, and 42 diagrams, providing a complete procedure 
guide for the application of steel wire-mesh reinforced 
stucco and plaster, and other reinforcing applications, 


Masterplate “Iron-Clad’” Concrete Floor 

The Master Builders Company, 7016 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 36 pp. 8% x 11”, illus. 

A booklet illustrating and describing the characteristics, 
advantages methods of 
having a wearing surface 
a ductile metallic aggregate. 


and installing concrete floors 


in which is incorporated 


RESEARCH OF THE VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 

Research related to nails and nailing conducted at the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute has been reported by E. 
George Stern, A.J.A., Research Professor of Wood Con- 
struction and Director of Wood Research Laboratory, 
in the following releases: 


Nails in End-Grain Lumber 
Nails of varying lengths having plain, spirally grooved 
and annularly grooved shanks were tected. 


Deterioration of Greenwood Along Steel-Nail Shank 

The influence on nail-holding properties of the de- 
terioration of green wood along steel-nail shank was 
the subject of this research. 
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Thrust Resistance of Housing Frames 

The resistance of southern piné housing frames using 
plain shank or annularly grooved nails and both green 
and dry lumber were studied in this research. 


Improved Nails 

The driving resistance, withdrawal 
lateral load-carrying capacity of plain shank, spirally 
grooved, and annularly grooved nails is the subject of 
an address by Professor E. George Stern, at the Annual 
Meeting of The American Society of Mechanical Engi- 


neers. 


resistance and 


Milcor Manual—Metal Lath and Accessories. 


47 pp. 8% x 11”, illus. Inland Steel Products Company 
(Formerly Miitcor Steel Co.) 4101 West Burnham Street, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Illustrating and describing the varieties of 
metal lath and accessories, with details showing installa- 
tion technics as applied to sidewalls and ceilings; parti- 
tions, furring, and fireproofing; trim, base and chalkboard 
trim; reinforcing and roof deck construction. 


several 


Safety Code for Manlifts 


American Standard Safety Code for 
ASA A90.1-1949. 


This project, initiated by The Safety Code Correlating 


Manlifts. 


Committee of the ASA, is sponsored by the Association — 
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of Casualty and Surety Companies and the American 


Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

This Code applies to the construction, maintenance, in- 
spection and operation of manlifts used to carry plant 
personnel and not the general public. 

It is not intended to cover moving stairways, elevators 
with enclosed platforms, gravity lifts, nor conveyors used 
only for conveying materials. 

Copies may be obtained from the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, 29 W. 39th St.. New York 18, 
N. Y., at a cost of 55¢ a copy. 


Elements of Hospital Operation. 

127 pp. 8% x 11”. Prepared under the direction of 
John R. McGibony, Medical Director, Chief, Division 
of Medical and Hospital Resources, Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. Copies 
available upon request to the Division of Medical and 
Hospital Resources. 

Under such comprehensive titles as “Organization and 
Administration,” “Food Service,” “Service Departments,” 
“Medical Staff and Records,” ‘Nursing Service,” and 
“Standing Orders,” are subdivided the many phases of 
hospital organization, operation and maintenance. 

The arranging of the various details in the form of 
check lists provides a convenient method of appraising 
their application to a particular institution. References 
to related literature are also included. 
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MODULAR AND NON-MODULAR MASONRY 
CONSTRUCTION 


N THE November, 1949 issue of Grip Lines 

there was reported “ A Study on Non-Modular 

Construction” conducted by the Small Homes Coun- 
cil at the University of Illinois. 

Professor James T. Lendrum, of the Small 
Homes Council, who has actively participated in 
the studies on Modular Coordination based on the 
actual construction of houses at the University of 
Illinois, directs attention in the following letter to 
the advantages of modular planning, even when 
applied to small construction projects. 

“Our work last summer on the comparison of 
modular and non-modular masonry construction 
(reported in the November, 1949 Grip Lines) 
was to me incomplete and unsatisfactory because 
it missed one of the most common building condi- 
tions which make modular coordination “an abso- 
In our tests as reported, we built an 
entire house, using a cavity wall. We had only 
one material, brick, in the exposed face of the wall. 
The complete savings of modular coordination ap- 
pear where you have more than one material being 
used in a wall, or when you have a variety of mate- 
rials all coming together at one location. ‘The 
other thing that has bothered us, although not 
related to last summer’s project, is the apparent 
general feeling that you have to build huge hospitals 
or schools or a big housing development in order to 
make any saving on the use of modular materials. 
Real savings, while small, can be made in some 
of the simplest parts of simple structures. 

“T would like to offer two examples illustrating 
what I mean. 

“This last fall one of our local country clubs 
built an addition which included a men’s shower- 
locker room. The shower room has six glass-brick 
panels plus a very large exhaust ventilating fan 
built into the solid masonry exterior wall. The 
glass block, of course, are modular. The glazed- 


lute must.” 
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tile units which were used on the interior walls were 
non-modular, 5’” x 8”, with the actual length of 
the tile unit being 8”. 
graph shows the conditions. 


‘The accompanying photo- 
Every tile adjacent to 
The draftsman 
who laid out the shower room centered the panels 
along the outside wall and the builder followed the 
plan. Moving the panels one way or the other 
a few inches would have made it possible to line up 
the joint at one side of the glass-block opening with 
the head joints in the glazed wall, and eliminate 
some of the difficulty. With modular materials, 
both sides would have been aligned. 


the glass brick panels was cut. 


“My figures on the extra cost due to using non- 
modular glazed tile look like this: 


Openings—56 cut tile; all should have been 
eliminated. 

Corners—130 cut tile which could have been 
eliminated if the room dimensions had been 
changed less than 2” (no reason for not chang- 
ing, either). 

186 tile cut, at 2 minutes per tile, 372 minutes. 

6.2 man hours (Contractor’s estimate on time) 

Cost in Dollars 


6.2 hours @ $3.50 $21.70 

Masonry Subs Overhead 18% 3.90 
$25.60 
Masonry Subs Profit 10% 256 
Cost to General Contractor 28.16 
General Contractor’s Overhead 15% 4.21 
$32.37 
General Contractor’s Profit 15% 4.84 
CSV 

Cost to Club, because of non-modular 
material $37.21 
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So 
2 ES ROR Ce ONS 


Men’s Shower-locker Room, showing relation of glass- 
block panels and glazed tile 


“T’d rather spend that for beer on stag day. 
That doesn’t count cut tile at the openings, extra 
cut brick on the exterior, or at any of the other 
places. I thought it better to stop where I did— 
there were some comments being made by other 
members, and they were asking if I had spent the 
afternoon in the bar, or were architects all that way. 


“Seriously, if there was that much lost motion 
in one small spot of a little cost-plus remodel job, 
it’s time we began to consider today’s construction 
methods seriously. 

“Case No. 2, the second photograph, is taken in 


Case No. 2, showing relation of door head and electric 
panel box with concrete masonry units 


a scientific laboratory here on the campus, also built 
in the fall of 1949. I haven’t counted the actual 
number of times that this detail is repeated, but it 
is a large 3-story structure. The lightweight con- 
crete masonry units are modular, but there is no 
coordination between the masonry and the height of 
the door or the size of the electrical panel boxes near 
the door. 

“Perhaps the most serious criticism of all, from 
our standpoint as architects, is that apparently many 
people are not conscious that a masonry wall is not 
plastic like poured concrete. If they do know it, 
it doesn’t show.” 


MODULETTER 


FRED HEATH DERMON BLDG... MEMPHIS 3, TENN 


H&HFA Housing Research Program 


Raymond M. Foley, Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, comments on the 
future of that organization as follows: 


“While research studies may produce less dra- 
matic and tangible results in the near future than 
either the clearing of slums or the construction of 
low rent projects, and the benefits usually require 
longer to take practical effect, it is my belief that 
in the long run the research program may prove to 
be the most significant part of the housing act of 
1949. I say this both because this program benefits 
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all housing construction, regardless of its cost or 
of the income group served, whether it is financed 
publicly or privately, and because it strikes at the 
real core of the housing program—the basic cost 
of decent housing in relation to the purchasing 
power of American families.” 


A release from the Agency states that the effect 
of the appropriation on the new housing research: 
program will be to enable the Agency to recruit 
the necessary staff of technical, statistical and eco- 
nomic specialists to develop and carry out a long- 
range program of coordinated housing research with 
other agencies and with private industry, in order 
to find methods of providing better housing for 
more people at lower costs. Immediate result, Mr, 
Foley said, will be to accelerate some of the work 
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already under way under past limited authorizations, 
chiefly in the field of improved building codes and 
the advancement of standardized dimensions and 
building materials, and to initiate arrangements 
through existing facilities and with a staff to be 
recruited for launching additional and broader 
studies that have been drawn up in blueprint stage. 


4100 Brick Per Day 


It has been stimulating to learn that up to 
3,000 brick could be laid with the Brick-Lay-R 
machine recently invented at Montgomery, Ala. 
It was even more stimulating to us to learn in 
Seattle this past summer of house jobs where masons 
were laying the equivalent of 4100 brick per day. 
This Seattle operation is in Parkwood by Al Balch, 
builder. The two-bedroom houses were designed by 
Architect W. A. Wollander, of Tacoma. The 
wall construction is concrete masonry units. Archi- 
tect Wollander has 
that all nominal dimensions are multiples of eight 
inches. This means that only whole and half blocks 
need be used and there is practically no cutting 
or fitting. Each block is the equivalent of twelve 
brick. Two masons and a helper lay up the entire 
walls for a single house in one day. “The house 
requires approximately 700 blocks. This means 
that each mason lays 350, or the equivalent of 


4100. brick. 


Besides modular planning, the other trick for 
this high production is the incentive pay system 
under which the masons operate. “They are paid by 
the house, not by the hour. The amount that they 
are paid per house was not disclosed. 


applied modular design so 


Flexi-Module 


The architect for Allied Stores Corp., George 
Ely, and lighting engineers from Sylvania Electric 
Products Co. have developed “Flexi-Module”’ ceil- 
ing and lighting system. “This proved to be the best 
solution for adjustable lighting in the new depart- 
ment-store building for Herpolsheimer’s at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

The ceiling is of the over-all louver type, in 
which aluminum “egg-crate”’ louvers form a false 
ceiling. Above the louvers hang fluorescent fix- 
tures which are plugged into a trolley-duct system 
that carries the electric power. The louvers are 
made up in 32” x 32” modules suspended from ad- 


justable rods at four points. 
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We learned of this development from an article 
appearing in the August 27 issue of Business Week. 
It is stated that the cost of purchasing, installing 
and maintaining the Flexi-Module set-up compares 
favorably with conventional lighting set in plaster 
ceilings. 

It is interesting to note that the module used is 
32”. This is not only a multiple of four inches, but 
also a multiple of the 16 inches which seems to 
dominate in the practical applications of four-inch 


modular coordination. 


P. A. News Letter 


A Moduletter reader has passed along to us a 
couple of items from News Letter published by 
Dave Hagenbuch of Progressive Architecture. Full 
credit is given to that source for the following in- 


formation: 


“New Ideas—new products: The lifeblood of 
the industry is change. And one of the most im- 
portant changes in recent years is the concept of 
modular coordination. ; 

“Johns-Manville’s new research laboratories in 
New Jersey have been constructed with this in 
mind, and the result is receiving wide interest. 
Construction costs were lowered, and the adapt- 
ability of the building to changing product problems 
(all in the pilot plant stage) is a talking point in 
the building industry. Movable partitions make the 


difference. 
“A new modular lighting system has been an- 


nounced by Bernard Mitchell, President of the 
Mitchell Manufacturing Company of Chicago. 
Called the Mitchell Module, it represents the first 
genuine application of the modular principle to 
lighting.” 


Savings from Sub-Assemblies ; 


The NAHB Correlator has a section on trade 
secrets. “The members of the association were can- 
vassed- as to what sub-assemblies they are site- 
fabricating and what savings are realized over con- 


ventional construction methods. It was found that: 


1. Wall sections site-fabricated on jigs at project, 
$30 to $100 saved per house. 

2. Partition sections site-fabricated on jigs at 
project, $20 to $10 saved per house. 

3. Roof trusses site-fabricated on jigs at project, 
$20 to $100 saved per house. 

4. Interior door and window assemblies, savings 
of from $1 to $2 per door opening and from $1 to 
$2.50 per window opening. 

In a few cases, savings of site-fabrication were 
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not apparent, but this was only where very efficiently 
directed crews used pre-cut members. 

Whether whole sections or only pre-cut members, 
the dimensions involved should be based on the 
modular system to insure utmost simplicity and 


maximum standardization of parts. 


Dimensioning Sixty-four Years Ago 
The writer’s father, Frederick Heath, is an archi- 


test in Tacoma, Wash. In response to a recent 


MoputLetrer, he writes as follows: 


“T will relate my experience about sixty-four 
years ago with brick sizes when in Architect Hayes’ 
office in Minneapolis. Our work was mostly 
churches and institutional buildings covering the 
whole country. This is just a bit of past history 
and if we had had modular measurements at that 
time, it would have saved much trouble and cost. 
We dimensioned our drawings to an average size 
and the contractor did the best, or worst, he could 
in clipping brick to fit, with more or less patch 
work. ‘This caused a lot of correspondence between 
the office and the contractor on the job. 

“T proposed to Mr. Hayes that we leave off the 
dimensional figures from the drawings until after 
the contract was awarded. “Then the owners would 
decide the brick they wanted and we would dimen- 
sion the drawings to fit the brick and make new 
prints to build by. This was very soon after blue- 
prints came into use. 

“This gave the manufacturers open competition 
to sell their brick and the owner could select the 
brick. “The specifications provided for a base price 
for the facing brick and the cost of the selected 
brick would either be deducted or added to the 
stipulated bid price. “This worked out fine and all 
were satisfied. Modular dimensioning goes one or 
two better.” 


Merchants Service 

Attractive scale models of the interior of grocery 
stores have been displayed in offices of the National 
Cash Register Company. The base, or floor, of these 
models are ruled in cross-sectional lines, and minia- 
ture shelving, cabinets and other equipment are 
lined up and fitted together in an orderly and 
efficient layout arrangement. “The company has 
available very interesting pamphlets, “Your Best 
Move” and “Suggestions For Check-Out Market 
Planning,” copies of which are available from the 
National Cash Register Company, Merchants Re- 
search, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

This layout kit is an interesting example of 
modular planning. ‘The modular section paper used 


for the base is called “Quad Ruled Paper.’ This is 
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mounted on a layout board and the walls of the 
store are located, then the scale models with minia- 
ture fixtures, even including merchandise in color, 
can be placed in different ways until a satisfactory 
arrangement has been worked out. Outlines are 
then traced on the quad paper, giving a keyed plan 
for the merchant. The quad is 12” squares and the 
scale is %4” to 1/0’. The completed model can be 
photographed for the merchant or for record of the 


layout. 


Good American Home Program 


The first widely publicized application of modular 
principles was the Industry-Engineered House Pro- 
gram, launched a year or so ago by the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association and The Pro- 
ducers’ Council. Further refinements in the appli- 
cations of these modular principles derived from 
experience with the I-E House Program and are 
now worked up into the Good American Home Pro- 
gram by Architect Randolph Evans, a.1.a., of the 
firm Chapman-Evans and Delehanty, New York 
City. This new program is backed by the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association and the U. S. 
Savings-Loan League. 

The program features four house designs in- 
corporating different arrangements of a basic plan- 
ning unit in a manner similar to that used in the 
The interior 
dimensions of the house are worked out in multiples 
of 4’ to facilitate the application of 4 x 8’ wall- 
boards with a minimum of cutting. The principles 
of 4” modular are incorporated in the details. 

The publicity and promotion aids for this project 
are being supplied by Ted Baldwin, Inc., New York, 
who promoted the successful “Blanding’s Dream 
Home.” ‘This program is designed for the hous- 
ing industry, however, and not for a motion pic- 
ture. Promotional efforts will be based on the 
economic principle that, with proper management 
of the family budget, a well built house can be 
acquired for no more than two and one-half times 
the annual family income. 


Industry-Engineered House plans. 


The program is coupled 
with family budget analysis, including food, cloth- 
ing and other living expenses. It is planned that 
nationally known manufacturers of building mate- 
rial, home furnishings, kitchen equipment and food 
will participate on a national and local scale, bolster- 
ing the amount of publicity which the home building 
industry will receive. 
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